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ABSTRACT 
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Since the 1970s, transition fn^n. 
school to work has been a research 
theme in its own right. CEDEFOP 
has contributed widely to that research, 
and for a long time this subject has been 
a priority for its own work programme. 

Today, however, the many factors 
associated with integratior into working 
life in the various countries are so inter- 
dependent that it is questionable as to 
whciher transition should in fact be seen 
as a separate subject of research. In prac 
tical terms, young people as a group 
generate a variety of challenges 
associated with the production structure, 
an understanding of workplace dyna 
mics. the process of socialization, the at 
titudes and respjonsibilitics of those in 
volved in upgrading human resources, 
the workings of the labour market, etc. 
New paradigms will have to be defined, 
fresh questions will have to be asked and 
methods and practices will have to be 
revised if there is to be effective, realistic 
intervention in the process of integration 
of young people into the working world. 

It is with the aim of making a fresh con 
tribution towards the analysis of this pro- 
c^ss that the Centre has decided to devote 
this issue of the bullenn to the theme of 
young people, despite its having already 
been covered in the past. 

One of the first questions that arises is 
whether the term transition from school 
to work' can still be used, in the sense of 
a simple adjustment of young people 
working life, adapting training to the 
demands of the labour market. 

Young people s attitudes and aspirations 
as far as work and training are concerned 
have altered profoundly over the past 
decade. Integration, it i^ems, should be 
regarded more as a process, an itinerary, 
with highly individual components and 
meanings. The diversification of possible 
paths in education and training 
Itineraries is forcing individuals to try lo 
find their way through an mcreasingiy 
complex architecture of systems. 



For this reason, special attention should 
be devoted to the individual itinerary, 
supplementing the traditional structural 
analyses that have been produced up to 
the present. 

Another important aspect is that of the 
changing needs for skills, especially in 
relation to the demands dictated by the 
labour market. The traditional purpose 
of vocational training was lo impart 
know-how and, at best, areas of 
knowledge associated with that know 
how. Today that assumption is being 
questioned. While the average life of 
skills is shorter, a far broader corpus of 
useful knowledge has to be acquired so 
that people can adapt. This knowledge, 
however, is not necessarily acquired by 
superimposing more information on 
what is already known: furthermore, 
knowing *whai to do' now needs to be 
supplemented by knowing 'how to be\ 

At a time when such terms as ^flexibility' 
^mulli skilling' and ^transversal skills* are 
common cu.rency, there is a need to 
define more clearly which factors in 
education and training will generate this 
new form of skills, and to take them into 
account when planning curricula at 
European level. There is also a need for 
people to know more about the training 
strategies which would be linked w ith the 
development of such skills. 

It is also quite important today to analyse 
the Implications of the demographic 
decline in the younger generation for the 
training and employment systems. 

With the marked reduction in the 
numbers of young peoole in almost all 
Community countries, the employment 
and training systems may paradoxically 
become more competitive in the future. 
Paradoxically, because the market will 
increasingly need human resources with 
higher standards of skills. What 
strategies could be introduced to achieve 
a necessary compromise, promoting the 
permanence of both training and 
employment? 

liqually important are questions ot 
mobility, especially those associated with 
1 992. How is the problem of skills seen to 
day in the context of a single European 
market? Is U possible and desirable lo 
standardize the systems that produce 
skills? The reply seems !,clf evident: u 



would probably be Utopian to believe 
that systems generated by such widely 
differing economic, cultural and social 
conditions could be standardized. 

There is still, however, a basic issue: how 
can we ensure that all individuals who 
have acquired their skills in a national 
context will enjoy equal opportunities on 
an international market? To what extent 
do such trends as Europcanization and 
decentralization/regionalization con- 
verge towards producing comparable 
standards of qualifications and training? 

One last important question is the dcfini- 
tion of the role and position of training in 
the process of integration of young 
people. 

At political level, training has been 
perceived mainly as a device to reduce 
unemployment. The precise correlation 
between vocational training and the 
lessening of unemployment, however, 
has not yet been established. Although 
training does not solve the general prob 
lems of unemployment- it should be 
borne in mind that it is one factor in the 
mechanisms that have caused in 
unemployment, and that training is still 
an important criterion in recruitment, ac- 
cess to continuing training and internal 
and external mobility. We need to deter 
mine the true added value of training in 
the process of youth integration, and the 
role it plays in the set of policies dealing 
with the problems. 

Our aim in this issue of Vocational train- 
is to describe certain major changes 
that have occurred in the integration of 
young people into working life, hoX\\ 
within Member States and at Com 
munity leveL to stimulate further ques 
tioning through research and to shed 
fresh light on the implementation of 
policies in this field 




Ermt Piehl 

Director of CEDEFOP 
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Interview for the CEDEFOP 
bulletin 

!!• €• Jones ^ 



I. First question^ 

How do you see the shumtion mfter I 
Janumry 1993^ and what effects will it 
have on Community policy? How 
can such widely differing national 
policies as those of the 12 Member 
States he hamonixed? Twelve 
separate labour markets are to be 
merged into a single market^ within 
which individuals having different 
skills acquired in different systems of 
education and training will in theory 
he in competition. 

I feel that the issues should be considered 
in two ways: in terms of the free move 
mentof workers, and in terms of the crea 
tion of a new skills space at European 
level. In my opinion, thought should be 
given to how the single market will affect 
not only people working in another 
Member Stale, those who are 'mc»bile\ 
but als > TKrople for whom there is noques 
(ion oi mobility. Although there will still 
be compeiition between work force 
categories, the most strikmg fralure of 
the single market may be that matching 
the skills of individuals to the skills 
sought by employers will play an even 
bigger role in the operation of the huro- 
ix:an labour market, which is becoming a 
skills market. 

I'his is why I think that, although tree 
movement and mobility will still be an 
issue, ihcy are only the up of the iceberg. 
Other factors, such as ihc radical change 
in skills, partnerships between training 
systems and employers, the transnational 
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spread of innovation and the growing 
^^ucsi for economic and stKial cohesion, 
may be more fundamental issues raised 
bv the Single Iiurofx^an Act 



2. Second question: 

The Community hMs in the pmst mmde 
many efforts to fmcilitM the trmnsi^ 
tion hetween iichool and work^ to 
ease young people*s transition to 
working life and to comhat youth 
unemployment. Today there is still 
no evidence of a direct link between 
vocational training on the one hand 
and the entry of young people into 
the work'force or a reduction in their 
unemployment on the other, in 
other wards, it is fairly unlikely that 
training on its own will make young 
people more ctpmpetitive on the 
labour market than other groups, 
furthermore^ the aspirations iff 
young people as a group ha ve 
changed considerably over the past 
few years^ especially in the climate i>f 
job insecurity* How can the Com- 
munity help its Member States to 
cope with this new situation? 

Ihc situation is changing rapidly in 
I urope due to demographic trends, and 
this will result in profotand changes in the 
structure of the working population in 
the I^JWs. 

An ever smaller percentage of young 
[X'ople will be entering the work force. 
Wc should also take into account the ef 
forts that every Member State has been 
making to improve the average standard 
of education and training of younu 
people over the past few v^ irs. The need 
to improve the cjualii \ )f the initial 
educanon received by young fvopie is no 
less urgent today: on the contrary, in 
view of the factors I have already men 
noned, that need is growing. It is a field 
in which thought siioiiid be given u> 
guidelines for fmurc ( ominumiy at.tH)n 



The issue should be seen not so much as 
the growing competition between young 
[X*ople and adults, but rather as the 
measures adopted to ease the transition 
of young people to working life (Petra), 
» nder a global policy of enhancing the 
iLSc of human resources, a policy affec 
tmg all categories of manpower. 

fhe Community s aim, then, is to rein- 
force this trend and help young people to 
find a more Jireci, active role in Euro 
[xran integration, particularly by improv 
ing their language skills and increasing 
exchanges. 

Another aspect l^ that, with the changing 
demographic situation, we should be tak- 
ing a closer l(X>k at the skills of the ex 
isting working population, the adult 
workin/z population, as it will be our main 
source of expertise and innovation, 

This is why in the years tocome the Com- 
munity will be giving very high priority 
to investment by employers in the provi 
sion of continuing training and to attain 
mg the SiKial Charter objective that 
cvcrv worker in turope should have ac 
cess to conlmuing training. 

It is clear that demographic changes and 
the creation of the single market will 
combine to increase the need for the 
v.hole working population to be trained 
to cope with continuing economic and 
technological change 

3. Third question: 

The tendency observed in several 
countries to extend general educa- 
tion tit a later age is perhaps an at- 
tempt to find a strategic response to 
the need to augment basic skills so 
that young people have the flexibility 
that employers will be looking for. 
!Sev^^heless. one of the key factors 
— iKt? link between education and in- 
itial and continuing training — has 
still not been clarified, if we hope for 
n return on the strategic investment 
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In ediucmiioa mad trmimlng, then is « 
grcmier meed to recomiifer fire cob* 
tent oteducmtion. Whmt h the Cam" 
munity*9 view? 

A consensus is emerging; it will be im- 
possible to achieve the economic and 
social objectives of 1992 without 
substantial investment in the creativity, 
adaptability and skills of European 
citizens. The main aim of Community ac- 
tion, therefore, is to develop education 
and access to training throughout a per- 
son's working life. It is not the Communi- 
ty's role to regulate the minimum content 
of education, nor to lay down standards, 
but rather to work for cooperation 
among systems and a greater number of 
training opportunities. 

In educational terms, the idea that 
everything would be solved by ac- 
cumulating academic knowledge ac- 
quired at school is outmoded. I share the 
view that training is a process of one stage 
after another, building up little by little; 
the ability to learn is just as important as 
the actual learning of subjects. 



With regard to the opportunities to ac 
quire training, European integration of- 
fers a unique prospect. Language barriers 
are coming down, and Europeans may be 
in a position to pick and choose what they 
need from a whole variety of training 
resources. I refer to the open-ended and 
disuncc training infrastructures being 
set up at European level, through which 
any citizen can gain access throughout 
Europe to the courses of his choice. 



4. Fourtb question: 

the Coatmocissioo bms rigbtiy 
remUmed thmt employers hmve 6rrr 
m93uming m gi owing role in both In^ 
Itimi mnd contlnning trmlning* How 
cmn mllowmnce mnde for dUfereni 
wmy» of helping employers In In- 
divUnnl conntrie» with their irmining 
probtemm^ withont diMtorting com- 
peddon within the context of m single 
Enropenn mmrket? 

The Commission has given priority to 
forms of cooperation between employers 



and universities or training 
establishments and particularly to 
cooperation on the exchange and 
transfer of information and scientific 
knowledge. 

This IS the way in which training — the 
core of such cooperation and partner 
ships — will help to make all the under- 
takings associated with such processes 
/norc competitive. 

In the same spirit, under the Force pro- 
gramme, which is aimed specificalls at 
employees, special measures will be taken 
to ensure that partnerships specifically 
suited to the needs of small and medium 
sized enterpnses can be set up and ex- 
panded, 

1 feel that access to training, supported by 
Community action, docs not have the 
effect of distorting competition but, on 
the contrary, toakes enterprises that pro- 
vide training more competitive and per- 
mits the more general development of 
human resources in Europe. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A European cultural policy to 
prevail over a rapidly changing 
and uncertain environment 




In parallel to the building oi a markci- 
ba&ed Europe and a European 
economic policy, the 10 years bet- 
ween now and the year 2000 will see ihc 
development of a European social policy 
and, in this framework, a European 
policy on human resources. If this social 
dimension of Europe fails to materialize, 
there are bound to be adverse conse- 
quences. 

The price paid for economic and 
monetary union may well be growing 
inequality: ihe weakest p^eople and 
regions could become even weaker t while 
the rich grow richer). Moreover, if 
economic and monetary union is 
dominated by the thinking of central 
banks and treasury ministers, standards 
of quality, safeguards and protection at 
the workplace are likely to fall. 

In addition, there could be even greater 
and fiercer competition among undertak- 
mgs and countries if the saftey valve pro- 
vided by the exchange rate, which used to 
cushion the differences between institu- 
tions* customs and social policies, 
disappears. 

The model towards which Europe is mov- 
mg could be defined as federalist. But 
(Hat prompts the question whether we 
a J moving towards a US type federalism 
w th greater competition and little 
solidarity or towards the German type, in 
which s(x:ial and cultural homogeneity is 
far more pronounced. 



Sergio Bruno 

Department of 

Economic 
Sciences, 
University of 
Rome 



In the farmer case, the tendency would 
be towards greater competition between 
States, with all the inevitable erosion of 
living and working standards and lutle 
compensation in social terms. We know 
all too wci; that treasury experts and cen 
tral bankers are not very sensitive to any 
other than strictly economic matters, nor 
do they show much understanding of the 
mechanisms and procedures for training 
and maintaining human resources. 

There is much talk today of a ^European 
social space^ and the definitiun of a 
system of rules and safeguards that will 
genuinely be applicable to all European 
countries. So different ^^re these countries 
in the r cultural, institutional and social 
make up that the task will be highly com^ 
plex and difficult. If economic union is 
geared to strong intra-European compcii 
tion rather than strong intra-EurcfXian 
coor>eration to a)unterbalance competi 
tion from the two other economic forces. 



Japan and the United Sutca, eoooomic 

failure is highly likely. 

Japan's economy is based on coordina- 
tion and negotiation between firms 
which takes account of the quality of 
'human capital'. The US economy, on the 
other hand, is based on a fiercely oan- 
petitive domestic policy, 

It is already clear that Japan is gainins 
ground on the United States in terms of 
commercial competitiveness; never- 
theless, the United States may wcU fight 
back because it has large high technology 
corporations and. at the same time, inter- 
national dominance, leadership and 
power, enabling it to dictate the terms 
governing the flow of foreign trade. 

In economic terms, Europe appears to be 
tending towards the American approach. 
Europe does not, however, have the same 
power as the United States at interna- 
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tional level and is therefore in no position 
lo establish competitive relationships by 
the same methods. Nor does the Japanese 
approach, rooted as it is in cultural, social 
and political traditions far removed from 
those of European countries, offer an 
alternative model. 

Our essential oiur&c of action, therefore, 
is to develop an original approach 
specifically geared to the European en- 
vironment — probably that of making 
optimum use of human resources — and 
in the long icrm to direct our economic 
and social efforts towards this end. 

The economists arc well aware of the 
special features of Europe^s competitive 
capacity. Suffice it to recall that over the 
last 1 5 to 20 years Europe s productivity 
rate has increased twice as fast as that of 
the United States. A key to understan 
ding these uiffcrences and to explaining 
Europe's good performance in terms of 
productivity and compclitive innovation 
is the broad variety of culture, the capital 
assets of European societies. 

Inste'^d of importing outside models and 
changing European philosophy, it would 
be b. ttcr to re-establish the basis of this 
philosophy and relaunch it in new ways. 
The culture on which we have capitalized 
in recent decades is a worn-out legacy of 
an already outdated model rather thar: an 
effective adaptation to the challenge? 
facing us today. The models which have 
been superimposed since the 1970s — 
recession, restructuring on old founda- 
tions hastily rclaid to cope with the 
urgent demands of unemployment — 
have left us with too ambiguous a model, 
more of a hybrid. 

The old model has not worn well in a 
world which, paradoxically, had become 
too shortsighted, too interested in quick 
profits to be able to respond to intense, 
aggressive competuion. Unless there is a 
change of direction, it will be impossible 
to establish a coherent basis for the Euro 
pean policy on human resources, which 
should be defined and reappraised. 

But on what basis can this policy be con- 
sirucicd? 

M The illusion that vocational irainmg is 
the only direct means of alleviating 
unemployment, except in rare cases, 
should be dispelled. The fact is that, 
whereas vocational training is effective 
in mcreasms p'"cductivity. i» may in cer- 
tain circumstances reduce the demand 
for manpower since, when workers are 
more productive, fewer are needed to 
produce the same quantity of gcxxis and 
services. 



Does this mean that better training is not 
desirable? Cc:u*inJy not, especially as it 
can in specific circu.nstances trigger off a 
process of development which may 
generate more employment. 

But in that case thought will have to be 
given to all the environmental conditions 
conductive to the establishment of ap- 
propriate mechanisms for development: 
we shall also have to define what we 
mean by vocational training. 

■ There are two types of training, one 
consists of learning to do things without 
raising one s level of culture, if culture is 
taken to mean the at)ility to understand 
who one is by dint of doing things, the 
ability to make a meaningful link for 
one's own and others' benefit between 
what one does and what one is in personal 
terms, and between what one docs and 
what one might do in different en- 
vironmental circtimstanccs (which, 
moreover, one could help to bring about). 
The second type of training consists of 
learning to do things as a consequence, 
example and use of a n enriched level cf 
culture. Use of that culture would be 
enhanced by the individual's self-con- 
fi J I » tce as an active participant in his own 
^ jfLi and society- 

These two types of training are of course 
often confused. Nowadays the first type 
(the non<:ultural and more short sighted) 
is preferred to the second, receiving too 
much attention and too many human, 
material and financial resources, whereas 
the second is in danger of disappearing. If 
this trend is confirmed, it will inevitably 
help to create new inequalities. There is a 
risk of some people acquiring only 
abstract knowledge (which becomes in 
creasingly abstract) while others acquire 
only practical knowledge, leaving them 
intellectually impoverished and vulner 
able. 

■ Most employers tend to look for well 
educated and trained people (and to ex 
pect the State to fund their education and 
training). But what they really need arc 
people with a broad education who can 
adapt quickly and easily to the demands 
that work makes upon them. 

It wouldappear that themajority of firms 
try to employ people who are already 
skilled because they want to keep costs 
down, fearing that ihcy would noi be able 
to recoup any investment in training. If 
this reasoning were to bie taken further 
and employers were able systematically 
to obtam those job skills ready made on 
the market . there would be a risk of a two- 
way flow between firms anu the niai kct. 



The effects would probably be very 
negative: existing skills would be ex 
ploitcd until they were obsolete, and 
employers would then return to the 
marketplace to replace them. This 
strategy or relying on the market (or the 
State) is highly illusory. 

If in fact the majority of employers 
stopped investing in their own human 
resources in the hope of finding ready- 
qualified manpower on the market, there 
would obviously be too few employer- 
trained people, and the few firms that did 
invest in training would stop doing so. 
This would lead to a structural rise in 
wages and salanes. 

The State neither can nor should asume 
the task of meeting this demand for train- 
ing from a large number of firms. It can- 
not do so because it cannot keep pace 
with employers* needs and it should not 
even if by chance it could, because the 
public sector's efforts must end before the 
point at which the training it provides 
becomes too specific, i.e. too narrow and 
focused on the requirements of one or 
two employers. Given the lack of 
forecasting ability and the uncertainty, 
the result would be either no movement 
at all by individuals, or wastage in the 
system. 

On the contrary, the legal, financial and 
cultural conditions for negotiation need 
to be created: employers should take on 
the role of fine-tuning the. training, while 
the State should specialize in the provi- 
sion of training for broader cultural skills, 
including the abihty to acquire special- 
ized and specific knowledge and know 
how. 

Even this, however, would not be suffi- 
cient. The conditions should also be 
established for employers increasingly to 
address the problem of defining and ac 
lively determining the framework for the 
general and specific skills that will be 
needed or will quite simply, be impor- 
tant. This process of reflection by 
employers should increasingly become 
one input in a collective strategy aimed at 
redefining a planned chance to strategies 
for developing knowledge and to educa- 
tion strategies in generpi, including the 
reform of training contwut and curricula. 

■ Employers rcspt-nsibility for research 
on and predicting 'vhat knowledge will be 
required is all the more important given 
that, in an environment that is changing 
so rapidly in qualitative and structural 
rather than quantitative terms, there is a 
good deal of uncertainly and indecision 
about what 'ies ahead. 
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The possible future' is highly dependent 
on advanced knowledge and existing 
frontiers (and those in the process of be 
ing ^built*) in academic disciplines and in 
the working world. The ^probable future' 
depends on the strategic measure which 
*the agents of society' can adopt m the 
light of their understanding of the 
systems in which they are developing, the 
links between systems and their possible 
evolution and also the strategic options. 

Ill What is in fact being observed is a 
widening gap between the places and 
times at which knowledge is formed, how 
it is perceived by the system and is 
selected and developed for transfer into 
traming, and how it is effectively 
conveyed. 

In redefining a European policy on 
human resources, account will have to be 
taken of the emergence of certain new 
phenomena. Throughout this century we 
have experienced a scries of revolu 
tionary changes Professor Burkart 
Luiz' has drawn attention to the disrup- 
tion brought about by the disappearance 
from the labour market of a capital 
resource in the form of agricultural and 
craft workers, a traditional* cultural 
world in which the capacity to acquire 
knowledge, expertise and the art of living 
came spontaneously through immersion 
in a particular environment. 

But other upheavals have taken place: 
after the end of the Second World War 
and for the first time in the history of 
mankind, there was such a protracted 
period of strong economic growth that 
economic cycles appeared not as the 
downside uf development but merely as a 
weaker manifestation. After a short 
period in which governments temporar- 
ily believed they had the pow^r to control 
blind market forces, it was the first time 
that the conditions and willingness ex- 
isted for a true system of mass education 
to be established. The generation now be- 
ing trained to enter the labour market is 
the first to consist of the sons and 
daughters of those who participated in 
mass education. We are in a sensitive 
iransiliunal phase characterized by the 
fact that parents' education is probably 
not mature enough to fill the 'vacuum of 
tradition. 

These upheavals ix>se challenges which 
require effort and attention, since they 
carry the risk of further disruption. 

The first danger is the transiiion from a 
system of dualisms" compensated hy 



hope to new dualisms without hope in an 
environment marked by frustration and 
anxiety, where no one knows where 
may end up — a situation in whic i feel 
ings of individual uncertainty and declin 
ing mobility within the system could 
prevail 

The second danger is the opposite of over 
ly fierce competition, i, e, the weakening 
of solidarity (a danger probably heigh 



tened by the form the European integra- 
tion process is now assuming). 

The third danger is the growing disper 
sion. impoverishment and wastage of 
cultural assets. 

These then are the challenges to be met if 
these dangers are to be prevented from 
materializing. 
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Vf)catK)na' training 




Conclasioiis: 



■ Employers must be forced or per- 
suaded to invest more in educational 
training. To achieve this, and at the same 
time contribute to a process of systematic 
reflection on modem society's need for 
skills, employers themselves should carry 
out surveys and evaluate their own need 
for skills and know-how. 



■ A Europe-wide structural review of 
curriculum content and hence of 
teaching strategies should be under- 
taken. In i'us connection, agencies 
should be estsoUshed to provide a link 
between the analysis of the knowledge 
being built up at the highest level of our 
societies and the world of education* 

O Concurrently, there should be active 
consideration and reassessment of the 
skills needed and the strategies for 
transmitting these skills either to the 
education and training practitioners or to 
people at the workplace and in society 
This would provide new motivation for 
the former and encourage the latter to 
engage in strategic thinking. This effort 
fits neatly withing a framework for Euro- 
pean promotion and coordination; after 
serious consideration at Community 
level, it has to be decided what knowledge 
is to be dropped from the common-core 
curriculum, how some components of 
knowledge arc to be 'compacted', what 
should be added and how. There is no 
point in making this effort in a single 
country or giving a single country the 
responsibility, without any overall coor- 
dination. This would also be a major op- 
portunity for establishing, if not joint, 
then at least convergent, guidelines for a 
European cultural framework. 

■ Young people must be prepared for the 
uncertainty' factor, either in the sense of 



accepting it conceptually and psycho- 
logically, or in the sense of learning how 
best to survive in an environment beset 
by 'uncertainty', whilst retaining control 
over their lives. 

At the same time, however, efforts 
should be made to offset the effects of this 
'uncertainty' by using the tools provided 
by experience and by developing a 
climate of solidarity. 

■ Lastly, much greater impeius needs to 
be given to job creation. 

As a result of past upheavals and im 
balances, our societies have been suffer 
ing from a malaise which has led to an in 
ability to match untappeo human 
resources to »jnmct (demands It is a 
disruption of our mechanisms of alloca 
tion and regulation, virtually unknown 
ir other (albeit much poorrn societies, in 
r :asant and feudal scxrieties. there was 



far more poverty but almost no untapped 
resources. Everyone contributed to the 
extent of his ability, and i^cry effort was 
made to share the fruits of these produc 
tive efforts right across the generations. 

If we have untapped resources today, 
they must be put to use. The result would 
benefit society as a whole provided that 
the productivity from those resources is 
positive. But, even more important, far 
more serious damage would be avoided, 
such as malaise, frustration, lack of 
rcsponsib''>y, lack of socialization of the 
young ana the wastage of the human 
capital they represent. 
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The single market: A common 
policy on education and 
training? 



Introduction 



Wim the planned iniroduciion of 
the single market m 1993, 
there will be a radical 
change in relations between the educa 
lion and traming system and the working 
world. 

Instead of 12 separate labour markets, 
the plan is to form one market within 
which individuals with different 
qualifications acquired in different 
systems of education and training will in 
theory be in competition. Such compeii 
tion has always existed, but from now on 
it will idke on a different complexion. 

Up to this time, the problem has mainly 
concerned the unskilled and those with 
an advanced level of training, and in 
neither case has the problem of the 
recognition of qualifications at European 
level arisen. 

F-fom 1993. at microeconomic level in 
dividuals will have lo try to sell their skill 
potential acquired in iheir own country 
on an international labour market. At 
macrocconomic level, skilled human 
resources will, dcpendmg on the context 
and objectives of national markets, be 
confronted by the context and aims of a 
common market- 
It IS evident that Member States" 
economic structures will be subject to ihe 
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growing pressure of converging changes 
brought about by the single market: what 
may be less evident is that the same 
pressure will also be exerted on the skills 
demanded of workers, and there will be a 
need for solutions from both the initial 
and the continuing training systems. 
Even so, the adjustments will have to be 
made in the specific context of national 
training systems which, as wc all know, 
arc the product of centuries-old cultural, 
social and economic traditions. 

I he basic issue, then, is how to prepare to 
meet the demands of a 'single labour 
market' while operating within the 
education and training structures specific 
to each Member State. 

A comparison of systems clearly shows 
thai standardization will not be achieved 
merely by virtue of a bindmg decision 
reached at supranational level. The role 
of each stream of training is too specific, 
as indeed is the roie of each stream within 
the overall education and traintngsystem 
and the national labour market. The rela- 
tionship between education and basic 
vcx:ational training may also differ, with 
continuing training being assigned a dif 
fcrent roie in each particular case. 

M", for example, the implementation of j 
common policy of promoting qualifica 
lions for young people assumes par 
iicular importance m ensuring that they 
can compete on domestic and interna 
tionai labour markets, there will have lo 
he a common framework of strategic ob 
jeciives into which those national diver 
•allies have h> lii n )\>licv i'> U' 
work 

Above alK the common policy must be 
based on a clear awareness of national 
Mtuaiionsarui the issues underlying those 
situations, together with a capacity lor 
cuhural and institutional adjustment 
within each country m the face of the pro 
posed change in their education and 
training systems, particularly if thai pro 
[x)sal entails imjx)rtm^^ outside nuKlcls 

'1 



What is the status of educa- 
tion and training today? An 
there 12 different policies on 
education and training? 

To reply to this question, a detailed 
analysis would have to be made of quan 
titative and qualitative data on all 
systems of training and on vocational 
training in general and of the phenomena 
associated with those systems. The prob^ 
Icms generated by the need for informa- 
tion, especially on vocational training, 
have not yet been solved at national pnd 
Community levels. 

Despite this, we shall try to analyse some 
of the points of divergence and con^ 
vergence of systems in different coun- 
tries, drawing on the information 

available. 

A — The differences 

1 . Percentage of young 
people in education 
and training systems, 
by age group 

Petras interim report (Brussels. 
December 1 989) gives an overview of the 
percentage of young people in training in 
all the Member States. 

This table shows the wide gaps between 
Community counincs. in terms of atten 
Mancc of education and initial training. 
At the age of 1 5. the range is 56 to 100%; 
at 16. It is4H io94% By the age of 18, the 
divergences are even more marked. 

\ closer i(H>k in the labie also shows that 
the age at which compulsory school 
education ends differs widely from coun 
try to country in the Community. In 
some countries, this point occurs at 18 (in 
Belgium and the Federal Republic oi 
Cicrmanv y()ung people must undertake 
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The figures, especially on part time training courses, are incomplete, and the percentages arc an under- 
estimate of the actual rates. 

■ Data relate to school year 1985/86. except for the UK (1986/87) and luly and Portugal (1987/88). 
• The age above the double line indicates the age at which full time compulsory schuolmg ends. 

■ The age above the single line indicates the age at which part time compulsory ctlucation/training ends. 

■ See Annex B to the Pctra inienm report for additional information and sources. 



part time vocational training up to the 
age of 18), while in others the minimum 
schooMeaving age is about 14. 

Although this table can be used to com- 
pare the percentages of young people in 
education and initial training, it does not 
give a breakdown of the various 'alter 
natives' provided in national systems, 
i.e.: 



different 'mental attitude' towards fund- 
ing. The importance attached to each 
stream determines the share contributed 
by the pubHc and private sector towards 
the financing of training, as well as 
arrangements for joint funding. 

Nf ^ertheless, final conclusions on youth 
qualifications cannot be drawn from 



these dau unless the figures are con^ 
sidcrcd together with those for continu- 
ing trairJng. For example, a preliminary 
qualification is sometimes awarded in 
what may be termed continuing training 
rather than initial training. 

Finally, this 'still photo' is not enough 
to understand the way in which young 
people actually use the three paths 
or the way in which they combine their 
training routes. Nor does it show the 
drop-out rates, i*e, the exclusions 
generated by the systems. For a 
retrospective Tilm* rather than a snap- 
shot of the routes taken by young people 
through the systems, and for an 
understanding of the widely differing 
ways in which young people acquire 
their first qualification, the only solution 
would be a 'flow analysis'. Flow analyses 
on education and training are still rare 
at European icvci, largely because of 
the great discrepancies that still exist 
among the information systems in 
Community countries. Recent 
CEDEFOP research, however, enables 
a preliminary comparison to made of 
the flows of people in fot* ouniries 
where a good deal of inKiiuaticn is 
available. 



■ education. 



■ full time training, 




I part time irainmg. 
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2. Breakdown of young 
peopEe in education, 
fulhtime training and 
part-time training 
by age group 



The diagrams that follow show this 
breakdown for the age group in which 
young people normally come to the end 
of iheir compulsory education and make 
their first choice of training streams. TIic 
diagrams have been drawn up in the light 
of tne data given in the Pctra interim 
report I Annex B). The data are for schcK)! 
year 1985/86, except for Italy, Portugal 
and the United Kingdom, which refer to 
1987/88. 



The disparities arc obvious, ar.d the cf 
fccts on the qualifications attamed arc 
marked. These disparities also imply a 




FttrB report; cdacaiion grouping all types of educational prt)vision not directly intended to prepare young 
people for a panicular occupation. Some Member Sutcs ( France. Ireland, Italy and the NcthcrUndiil have 
included thcif lertiary-levcl tct-hnicai cduc;»tion under th»s heading, in addition to academic upper-secon 
dary a)ur^. 

The tables exclude evenmg amr^^s of all kinds and job-specific in-company training courses, as well as 
courses offered by private, commercial iniming firms, lor wh?ch reluble. comprehensive data are unforiu 
'laiely not available. 
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Pttni rcpon: full-time tram'ng wnich. m addition to all wholly sch(X)l-K-scd pmviMon. includes sand 
w)ch-iypc coan>cs. m whjch young people retain their siudcni' status but spend pan o! their time in 
a workplace 

' Denmark: almost all full time training coupes stan ai the ape of 18 iPttr^ notci 
R^nugal: figures not available iF^ira notci 

' Includes pan time private sector further educa:)on pmMsinn. including, emplover ha^d iruinin^ 



3. Flows of young people 
entering tniliai training 
systems at about 16 — the 
cases of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the 
Netherlands 

■ In the Federal Reprblic of Germany 
some of the structured 'provision'of con- 
tinuing training h^s been included in the 
diagram in black and white, since it has 
not been taken mto account in the flow 
analysis. 

■ In iK analyses of the flows, 1979/80 
has been chosen as the starting year so 
that we could follow an age group over 
the 10 year period c'unng which initial 
training normally occurs, 

■ No figures are available for the UK for 
the 1980 age group. Since the basic 
qualification sysienn wa. substantially 
modified on the introduction of the 
Youth Training Scheme, this year was 
chosen lor the presentation. Between 
1 980 and 1 985 there was little change in 
the age group numbers. 

These diagrams show the architecture of 
theirainir gsystemsin four countries and 
the rate of Miiry of a given age group into 
the vanou.s streams of traming. For the 
^akc of c<nnpjrison, the streams have 
lx*cn i:^ro':|X'd in three main blocks: 




I.)K 
1^ 




IRl 



.ippriTiUv-'-'ship. vitissiiicd [sari v,nn: [r.i!r;i:u: 
iraminjj cMiihiishnK'ni aiKi tK-cju^c U\v irairu'v - 
•'tr.cr F^an time tniinjr.^' coupvC^ Lov-nn^ a fJ'; 

":f!ic tiurii)^' ttio jaual rrainini» ix m^hI a'^- in if:t; 



m bl(Kk 1 ( icncral education, training 
icadin^^. of academic quaiifiauions, 

■ Block : I till urAC \ ocationai irainin^: 

■ Hk>ek 3: /Mtcrnancc training. 

BNxk 4 includes iliose young people 
enicriP' the labour market without a 
rccogni/cd ».iui:iifKatuM> 

It wiU be noted tirii here are ci)n- 
sidcrahlc ditlcrcficcs in the construction 
of initial iraining ^\^lcms in individual 
countries C ompannj.! Bl<v k 2 in the L'K 
ant! .he Netherlands, for example, we 
titui that there is no traduion )f full time 
vocatinnai r tinmg sch(X)ls iti the United 
Kingdom, m practice the functions of 
^uch scliool'^ iiK- io sunie extent [x;r 
lornied H\ t[ic furlher training instiiutcs. 
■Arnu:[i have [r,.h hli<>nall\' been regarded 
:.\\ [ 'irt of the c(Ui\ ruinti^ (rairun^ svsiern 
hi ihc Netherlands. i)n the other h^^nd. 
!ticre arc tuii !irnc ba.,;v traming schtx;ls. 
s ! T I i.n cd 1 n s 1 J L h a w a y as to t ra i n 
;xM){Me lor ditterciu levels of quaiifica 
lions 'Aiifiif! {{ic iriiual tr;:uning \\sieni. 
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I hcsc tables d\so highlight ihc niarkcd 
differences in young iTKroplo's use of the 
various streams 
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!n interpreting the differences, il should 
be borne in mind liiat there arc different 
attitudes to training and diff'^rent ap* 
preaches on the labour market to the use 
of the 'prodrcts' of the systems. 



5* The effects in terms of 
qualifications 

The different ways m which the systems 
are used and the routes taken by young 
people through the initial training 
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4. Flows of people moving 
between education and initial 
training systems between the 
ages of 1 5 and 25 

■ The "points* at which i hese flows occur 
arc not positioned in relation to age. since 
;hc aim is to analyse the 'end prcxiuct' of 
initial training systems in a gi\cn age 
group 
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systems, as evidenced by interblock 
Hows, generate different products* in the 
age group in question, in that the struc 
ture of ihcir qualifications differs from 
the pattern that might be expected were 
the sole factor taken into account the 
[>erceniagc entries .n each stream, 

The following diagrams demonstrate the 
effects of these different 'itineraries' by 



I hcsc ilia^vrar/is show iiH>vcn)ef)t.> be 
rA'ccn hl<x:k,s (i c. ilic sum of T]t)ws^? A 
^')fn[Virison bci^^^ccn t r-JDCC and 
mUIiiv. tor example, shows that vouru' 
I>eop!e with their baccalaureate in 
f-rancc do not normally opt for alter 
nance training whereas a rciativcb la[jL:e 
[KM'centag.e of young [K^opte in ( lernuiir^ 
Hiake this ehoue 
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B — Common features 

Despite the disparities that will be noted 
in the architecture of the systems and in 
the ways young people use it, cciiain 
perceptible common objectives appear to 
exist in every country's policy. 

n In all Community countries, the aim 
of the education and basic traming 
systems is to help the largest number 
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showing the differences between the 
percentage entering and emerging from 
each stream in a 'monitored* age group of 
15 to 25 (a fictitious 'cohort*). 

■ Data on >eal cohorts* of 10 years for a 
given age group are not available in 
Member States, These diagrams are of 
'fictitious cohorts' which have been 
formed on the basis of certain cohort data 
relating to the age group analyses, extra 
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of young ;>eople acquire the training 
they need to enter the working world, 
while at the same time meeting the 
needs of the economy. Evidence of 
this is the Member States* acceptance 
ol Petra s rerammendation that the 
aim should be at least one. two or 
more years of vocational training for 
all young people who want it. 
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[X)laiK>ns trom figures for ni.hcr age 
groups and calculatirns derived trom 
available stock data. 

Swicc each block slH)uld in iricorx he ih/ 
basis fur a structure of skill IcvcU, tins 
diagram can be used to ascertain the 
jKrcentage of leavers' from each blcKk, 
i c. the percentage that should provide in- 
formation on the structure <>t working 
l>opulation by skill levels. 
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□ All cducaiion and basic training 
sysicras offer three routes leading to 
young people s qualifications: 

■ general educational streams, in 
eluding university education leading 
to academic qualifications; 

■ full time v(x:ational iraming 
streams: 

■ alternance training streams 

□ All systems offer provision for young 
people of about 15 of 16 to attend 
vocational training and to opt for one 
of the streams listed above, or to com- 
bine two or more streams. In coun 
tries where the minimum school- 
leaving age is still below 15. there is 
evidence of efforts to raise the age to 
15. 

rhe comparative data presented show 
that the starling points vary widely, un- 
doubtedly posing problems in implemen- 
ting a common policy on education and 
training. Nevertheless, it is vital to define 
this policy, as has already been stated, 
:*ice the changes that will be brought 
about by the 1 993 'extended market' pose 
the same challenges to national policies, 
and since the systems of education and 
training are required to bring coherent 
solutions to new needs for qualifications, 
even if those solutions may not alwavs ik: 
the same. 

1993: What s:re the 
challenges in the field of 
qualifications? 

Renewal of the production paradigm 

The climate of international competition 
IS spurring companies on to constant cf 
forts to innovate products, introduce new 
market siraiegies and increase produc 
(ion through the acquisition of new 
equipment and the implementation ot 
new strategies of mdi'sirial ration 
alization. 

It is often said that Taylonsm. the system 
(hat breaks jobs down into low skilled 
tasks requiring little training, is a phase 
that lias now vanished. We seem to be 
movinjj gradually towards other forms of 
organizing labour: we do not know all the 
implications, but it is said that there will 
tK* a shift away from repetitive work to 
more skilled jobs, and the work situations 
themselves will be a source of learning, 
r he new profiles will call for higher level, 
broader based qualifications to create far 
greater flexibility and rnultiskilling 

I he question is whether the need lo in 
crease jHCKiiictjon and reduce costs 



which has induced employers to in- 
troduce new arrangements tor produc 
tion circuits might not lead to a new forrr 
of polarization, m that there woulu 
always be a temptation to use unskilled 
labour on the one hand and highly 
specialized manpower on the other. 

If this happens, the issue of the training 
of human resources would be entirely 
dependent on different management 
strategies and the importance attached to 
skills under those strategies. Skills would 
in the end be bipolar, with workers being 
perceived either as a resource or as a con- 
straint. 

The risk of such logic prevailing on the 
market would be an increase in social 
marginalization and market segmenta- 
tion land the forms of under employment 
that this segmentation might cause). 
That risk cannot be ignored. The in- 
troduction of an education/training 
policy ~ setting up a broad system of 
basic training accessible to all — is seen 
as resolving the conflict between a com 
pctitive market on the one hand and, on 
the other, a whole fragile social fabric 
that might be torn apart. 1 he public sec- 
tor and the unions have a vital regulatory 
role to play in ensuring that the principle 
of 'equal opportunities for alP is 
respected. It is in the architecture and 
operation of systems of education and 
training that the compromise must be 
reached: the involvement of all the 
people concerned, particularly the two 
sides of industry, in the search for such a 
compromise is essential. 

[Respite the efforts being made at 
national and C ommunity level to involve 
all these people in determining and im- 
plementing education and training 
policies, however, we find that there will 
still have to be an additional investment. 

So far the State has given priority to 
general education, relinquishing some of 
Its responsibility for v(x:ational training. 
Since companies have reached different 
stages of industrial development, their 
training needs are very diversified. For 
example, there are many different ways 
of introducing new technologies: the jobs 
may range from broader multiskilled to 
narrow specialization The link between 
trends in the content of training and 
trends in the division of labour is not 
clear, and genuir ? difficulties arise in 
deiermimng the o-jeciivcs for cducanon 
and training systems. 

In vtxaiional training, and particularly 
in the case of alternance training, 
employers decide almost exclusively on 
ihe content of training with a view lo 



adapting the manpower they feel they 
need. The influence of State intervention 
has decreased both in the content of 
training and in the establishment c 
working standards (which raises the ques- 
tion of defining the training needed to 
reach those standards). The frontiers bet- 
ween in company training and produc- 
tion are often hard to discern. 

For their part, the unions are no longer 
able to monitor changes at the workplace 
and have — so far at least — accepted the 
cultural hegemony of employers in mat- 
ters of training, concentrating their ef 
forts on wages, social security and 
employment policies. 

In this context it is clear that any dcfini- 
iion of education and training policies 
will be particularly complex, and may 
well look to the shorter term, making it 
difficult to reconcile the various interests 
that exist, the economy, whose concerns 
are productivity and competitiveness; 
the State, which would basically like to 
sec a genuine reduction in employment; 
and individuals, who would like to be 
more competitive on the labour market 
and improve the quality of their lives. 

The a;'erag€ life of a skill is shorter 

The structure of training systems is 
regarded as evolving in line with 
economic and social factors, but the con- 
tent of training is none the less being 
called into question. 

Education has of course always been 
faced with the need for new skills, but the 
problem today is the rate at which the 
stock of knowledge is increasing, thus 
shortening the average life of a skill It 
has been estimated that the volume of 
what has to be learned doubles every 
seven years. 

The problem, then, is how to equip in- 
dividuals so that they can effectively cope 
with the pace of change — in other 
words, to ensure that individuals can re 
mam as competitive on the labour 
market as before 

To avoid the risk of exclusion. Member 
Stales have adopted certain btratcgic 
measures, as testified by the raising of the 
minimum school-leaving age in almost 
every Member State and the spread ot 
j.;cneral education 

Raising the sch(x>l leaving age. however, 
should not iK just an additional strategy 
of prolonging the period of compulsc;ry 
education to keep pace with the steady in 
crease in the volume of knowledge to be 
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acquired. If individuals are to be provided 
with a fairly broad education and train- 
ing base so that they can cope with the 
changing trends in economic and social 
situations, this education and training 
must promote ihe ability to think in the 
abstract, to understand a process and to 
develop the capacity to adapt and expand 
the knowledge acquired to various prac- 
tical situations; it should also promote ac- 
cess to information* 

However that may be, according to 
prediction of the changes that may follow 
1993 in Europe, it is essential at Com 
munity level, especially for basic educa- 
tion, to come to an agreement on a stock 
of useful knowledge, specifying what 
must be retained, what could be ignored 
and what should be developed. 

The individual's responsibility for the 
management of this own route to 
qualifications (especially in continuing 
training) is growing. It is the individual 
who is the first to know the extent to 
which he is suffering from a deficit in his 
stock of knowledge by comparison with 
the requirements of this situation. The 
development of the individual's auto- 
nomy in the management of his learning 
process is a factor in his individual 
development, and it is equally a factor in 
the development of a company^s capital 
of human resource.;. This question war- 
rants further efforts to increase employer 
awareness. 

The provision of training would then 
have to be adapted to particular situa- 
tions through diversification of the 
choice of possible options, through 
greater flexibility in the content and 
organization of training. 

The decentralization of training that is to 
be found in almost every Member State 
may be one significant solution. 

A new interdependence and sequence in 
time, another type of combination bet- 
ween the educational systems and in- 
company training, still need to be 
established. Whai also need to be deter 
mined are the relative scope and capacity 
of the various systems of education and 
(initial arxu continuing) training and the 
different people involved, in order to pro 
duce the new skills associated with 
general and with specialist knowledge. 
The tables above show how different are 
the policies adopted by Member States in 
this respect. 

Demographic change 

In almost every Member State the 
demographic decline is gathering pace, in 
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some cases to a dramatic degree, as clo The lack of young resources on the 
quently testified by the following labour market will probably have the 
diagrams from the Petra report. medium term effect of reducing 
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unemployment in this group. This 
forecast, which may generate a measure 
of optimism, may also create some anxie 
ty about young people's skills. 

Although it might be thought that fewer 
young people are bound to result in more 
highly-qualified young people, in that the 
available resources in family and public 
budgets will be shared among fewer 
people, several questions should be asked. 

If it is assumed that more advanced basic 
skills will be necessary in the future, a 
significant decrease in the group of 
young people will challenge the select 
ivity of certain systems and their tradi- 
tional 'production' of dropouts, since a 
growing number of young skilled people 
must be absorbed by the labour market. 
To avoid lowering skill levels, the systems 
will probably be forced both to increase 
the duration of training so as to promote 
more equal opportunities and to revise 



training strategies (teaching methods and 
resour( cs), which inherently lead to cx- 
cliisions. 

This implies a significant investment in 
the training of teachers and trainers who 
contribute to the architecture and run- 
ning of systems, especially as it is known 
that these people are already having to 
face questions about what they arc doing 
and what they are passing on to young 
people. 

Another question raised by the 
demographic problem is that of competi 
tion between training and employment 
possibly resulting from a decrease in the 
number of young people available on the 
market. In certain training systems we 
already fac^ the difficulty of persuading 
young people to rcma n in training; in the 
future, if the pressure from employers in- 
creases, an additional effort will have to 
be envisaged in terms of value added to 



ensure that these young people do not 
leave training, lured by the possibility of 
finding immediate employment. 

Once again, commitment in principle of 
all the people involved is a vital factor. 
Faced with these changes, the challenges 
facing national policies on education and 
initial training are considerable and will 
not be easy to meet — not only because 
of the continuing wide divergences 
among countries but also because of the 
disparity among regions within almost all 
the Community countries, young people 
usually being the hardest hit. 

The challenges to Community policy in 
this area are no less serious. It is expected 
to ensure that national policies converge 
while reinforcing economic and social 
cohesion and reducing gaps between in- 
dividuals, regioris and countries. 

This policy is highly complex — first of 
all, because it requires a reference policy 
as regards the architecture of systems and 
the nature of the content of training and 
education; "v*^njly, because diversified 
strategies that respect the differences will 
have to be defined; finally, because it has 
to represent a compromise of apparently 
diverging interests. 

At all events, this policy must certainly 
be based on a long-term strategic plan, 
and in the short term it must gradually 
reshape tactical training. 

Finally, the importance of the social 
dialogue is reflected in the management 
of change at the regional, national and 
Community levels, for no change can be 
made without the cffeaive support of all 
the parties concerned: individuals, 
employers and training establishments. 
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CEDEFOP 



European cooperation 

on policy research 

in vocational training: 

the (European Community's) 

Petra programme 



In the 1990s the systems for initial 
vocational training in the Member 
States of the European Community 
will be confronted with a scries of com- 
mon challenges. They will have to res- 
pond to, for example: 

■ A growing demand on the labour 
market for young people with a higher 
level of general and technical skills. Only 
with better qualifications will young peo- 
ple be able to meet the rapidly changing 
requirements of industry, caused by the 
introduction of new management and 
production processes and the fast 
penetration of new technologies. Only 
with such a labour force will Europe be 
able to make the most of the single 
market's opportunities and continue to 
compete on global markets. 

■ The need to prepare young people to 
enter a more European labour market. 
Only if enough attention is paid to 
informing young people during their in- 
itial training about opportunities in the 
European Community and enhancing 
their communication skills — in different 
languages — will they be in a position to 
benefit fully from M992\ Guidance in 
vocational training institutions will have 
to be improved. 
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■ Growing competition from both 
general education and the labour market, 
for the diminishing number of young 
people. Most Member States are already 
experiencing a dramatic decline in the 
numbers of young people of training age, 
after big increases in the 1970s and early 
1 980s. The result is that whereas in 1 990 
in the Community tt»' re will be 23.4 
million 15 to 19-year-olds, this will have 
gone down to 20.5 million in 1995, a fall 
of 12.3%. Putanothcrway,for every 100 
young people in this age range in 1990, 
there will be 88 in 1995, and 84 in the 
year 2000. 

Only if taking up initial vocatior 1 train- 
ing is regarded by young people as a 
valuable investment in both their per- 
sonal, and our common, future, will 
training systems be able to counter the 
financial and other temptations of enter- 
ing employment at the first opportunity 
This implies that efforts will have to be 
made both to raise the status of voca- 
tional training and also to provide train- 
ing courses suitable for the whole ability 
range, i.e. custom-made courses for un- 
motivated, unqualified, dropKJuts and 
also for highly skilled, motivated young 
people. It also means that action will 
have to be taken to increase the participa- 
tion of girls in technical and scientific 
courses. 

Responses at national and 
Community level 

These challenges are, of course, not all 
new: Member States are already doing a 
lot to tackle them. A recent analysis ^ 
has shown that they arc engaged in 
various types of review or reform process 
which can be grouped under the follow- 
ing headmgs: 



■ raising the status of vocationa] 
training; 

■ adapting content and methods to new 
needs; 

■ increasing the coherence and flexi- 
bility of training; 

■ developing cooperation between pro- 
viders of training; 

■ strengthening apprenticeship/work- 
based systems; 

■ improving vocational guidance; 

■ training more girls in technical and 
scientific fields; 

■ providing special programmes for 
disadvantaged young people and disad- 
vantaged areas. 

The Member Sutes are also engaged in 
an action programme at European level. 
On 1 December 1987, the Council agreed 
a Decision on 'the vocational training of 
young people and their preparation for 
adult and working life' under which the 
Commission set up in 1 988 a five-year ac- 
tion programme, entitled Petra, to 
stimulate and reinforce policy-related 
development work within and between 
Member States. 

In the words of the Decision, such a pro- 
gramme should be designed: 

■ to support the policies and activities of 
the Member States aimed at ensuring 
that *all young people in the Community 
who so wish receive one ycar*s, or if possi 
blc, two or more years' vocational train- 
ing, in addition to their fuU lime com- 
pulsory education', and 



Initial training — towards 1992: A review of 
progress m the European C4>nmiumty action 
programme Petra for the vocational training of 
young people and their preparation for ad 'It 
and working life. 

Petra Technical Suppon Unit. Brussels, 
January 1990, 
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■ to add *a Community dimension to the 
design and implementation of vocational 
training policies in the Member States*. 

The Petra programme is made up of four 
action areas. 

A: a European network of traming part- 
nerships; 

B: youth initiative projects; 

C: exchanges of vocational training 
specialists; 

D: cooperation in research on voca- 
tional training. 
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Partnership is the core concept of Petra. 
The programme places emphasis on the 
importance of partnership at two levels: 

■ at national, regional and local levcK 
partnership to mobilize the collective 
resources of the public, private and 
voluntary sectors so as to develop a 
cooperative or integrated approach to 
vocational education, training and 
counselling for young people and to pro 
mote a climate for effective partnership 
between the agencies, including research 
institutes, concerned; 

■ at European level, partnership de- 
signed to develop various forms of trans- 



proaches or good practice in initial train- 
ing, and therefore likely to contribute to 
the development of the mainstream 
system in a Member State. 

Since few such national projects ire 
already familiar with the training system 
and institutions in other Member States, 
a two-stage process was devised to help 
them set up partnerships at European 
level. 

First, national authorities were invited 
by the Commission to nominate suitable 
initial training projects; i.e. projects 
which were relevant to the priorities for 
national training policies set out in the 
Decision of 1 December 1987, In 1988, 
1 54 projects were nominated; in 1 990, 90 
projects. 

Secondly, projects received a directory 
with information about the projects so 
nominated. They were then invited to 
take part in contact workshops as an op- 
portunity to identify potential partners, 
and received some resources (a grant of 
up to ECU 10 000) to contact and visit 
them. By the end of 1989 these contacts 
had resulted in 134 partnerships being 
formed (involving the 154 1988 projects). 

The policy areas in which the 134 part- 
nerships have been set up ctn be sum- 
marized as follows: 





A group of national policy coordinators 
(NPCsl, i.e. senior officials from educa- 
tion and employment ministries, were ap- 
pointed by national authorities to assist 
the Commission in the implementation 
of Petra. 

Tlie Commission also arranged for 
technical support for the programme to 
be provided by two external independent 
applied research institutes: Ifaplan (based 
m Brussels and Cologne! for the practical 
activities, with the exception of the ex- 
changes of vocational traming specialists 
(area Cl, for which the Ftiropean Centre 
for the Development of Vocational 
Training ICEDEFOP) in Berlin was 
already responsible: and me Instituut 
voor Toegepaste S(x:iale Wetenschappen 
(ITS), based in Brussels and Nijmegen. m 
regard to collaboration on research 
(area D). 

The Commission has provided for a pro^ 
gramme assistant in each Member State 
for technical support <in some cases, 
several assistants, usually part lime). 



national cooperation between training 
institutions (area A), young people (area 
B) and research institutes (area D). 

The following sections provide a brief 
overview of the activities on networking 
areas, training partnerships, and pro- 
moting youth initiative projects, which 
sets the context for the account (in Part 
C below! of research cooperation. 



A: The European network of 
training initiatives 

To add a European dimension to national 
policies for initial training, use is being 
made of a European network of training 
partnerships designed to stimulate the 
development of new forms of training 
and European cooperation. The network 
provides a framework for linking in- 
novative projects which are responding, 
at national, regional or local level, lo 
changing policy needs, and which can be 
seen as potential examples of new ap- 



■ training linked to local economic 
development* the use of education for 
enterprise and *mini-companies'; 

■ the development of altemancc based 
training, arid new courses with substan- 
tial work experience components: 

■ the establishment of new types of 
vocational school, and courses involving 
new training providers and new job 
profiles: 

■ developing the use of new teaching 
methods including using new 
technology, and the use of mc^dular units, 
and individualized training; 

■ improving guidance services: 

■ training to meet the needs of disadvan 
taged young r»^ople. and disadvantaged 

areas: and 

■ support for the training of girls in 
technical and scientific fields. 

The mam cooperation acti vines in the 
parinersni^^s involve: 
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1 . jointly planning and running courses, 
producing material* or developing cer- 
tificates of a European character: 

2. adapting the content, methods and 
certification of existing traming, to fit 
the new European context; 

3. exchanging or transferring material, 
teaching methods, students or staff. 

Of the 1 34 partnerships, some 30 (involv 
ing over 60 projcctsi are involved in 
developing joint training modules: about 
1 5 are developing computer software, to 
be used in two or more Member States. 6 1 
partnerships, with projects in all Member 
States but one. are organizing exchanges 
of teachers and/or trainers; 33 (over 80 
projects! involve exchanges of trainees 
between training institutions, while 10 
involve work experience placements in 
firms in other countries. 

This is only a very preliminary picture of 
these activities and intentions. The 
1988 projects have started their paitner- 
ships in August 1989. and iheir funding 
will continue, in principle, up to August 
1991. 

B: The youth initiative 
projects 

One of the most innovative and original 
developments in the programme are the 
youth initiative projects, projects where 
young people themselves play a key role 
in the planning, organization and im- 
plementation of activities which con- 
tribute, in various ways, to their training. 

Since 1988 almost 400 projects were 
offered a small non-renewable grant (up 
to ECU 10 000), valid for one year. 
Though these projects are difficult to 
classify, a broad theme rel ated classifica- 
tion looks as follows: employment crea- 
tion (10*^1, initial training (47%). youth 
information (36%) and involvement of 
disadvantaged young people (7%L 

In 1 990, 1 8 projects have been chosen to 
take part in a two-year transnational 
evaluation of the youth initiative ap- 
proach, developing and studying its im- 
pact and potential value m different 
thematic areas. The themes on which 
these YIP partnerships will work con- 
cern the contribution which youth m- 
itialive projects can make to: young peo- 
ple s awareness of. and involvement in 
*I992'; developing enterprise among 
young people; and improving guidance 
and information services for young 
[K'ople. 



C: Exchanges of vocationsil 
training specialists 

CEDEFOP* the European Centre for the 
Development of Vocational Training is 
responsible for the European Communi- 
ty study visit programme for vocational 
traming specialists. In response to the 
launching of Petra, the national liaison 
officials responsible for running the 
study visit programme agreed in January 
1989 to include 'youth trainmg aimed at 
innovation and employment' as a priority 
theme for study visits in 1990. This will 
provide further opportunities for 
transnational contact in the initial train 
ing field, extending those available 
elsewhere under Petra. 

D: Cooperation in research 
on vocational training 

The purpose of the research compor»ent 
of the Petra programme is similar to 'hat 
of the other action areas: to contribute to 
the improvement of vocational training. 
Research is one of the means which 
policy-makers have at their disposal to 
improve the quality of training and ob- 
tain better value for money. The results 
of different types of research (e.g. needs 
assessment studies, feasibility studies* im- 
plementation studies* evaluation and 
trend studies) can* and do, play an 
important role in policy development. 

The main aim of the Petra research com- 
ponent is to add a European dimension to 
national processes* by providing oppor 
tunities to research institutes in Member 
States to participate in Community wide 
studies on vocational training issues 
which are of transnational importance. 



Adding such a European dimension to 
national research efforts* e.g. by setting 
up research partnerships* will contribute 
to the achievement of a numlx;r of objec- 
tives. It will help: 

■ to create opportunities to improve the 
design of studies ^ nd to assess outcomes 
of national studies in a European con 
text. Expertise on the design and im- 
plementation of research projects and on 
the analysis and the evaluation of their 
results, will be pooled in order to improve 
the quality of the studies and thereby in- 
crea^ their value. 

■ to develop models for transnational 
cooperation in research on training. 

Institutes taking part in research partner 
ships have opportunities to jointly 
develop, plan and implement small 
research actions, to be incorporated into 
on going studies carried out by each in- 
stitute. The aim is to develop and review 
a series of effective cooperation models 
which will be useful to other research in 
siitutes and encourage them to set up 
their own partnerships. 

■ to encourage Member States to work 
together on identifying research issues 
and setting priorities within the field of 
training. 

M 992' will have major implications for all 
involved in research. It is therefore very 
important that consultation should take 
place between those national authorities 
which arc responsible for establishing 
research priorities. The research strand 
will assist this cooperation with the aim 
of avoiding duplication and helping to 
create a common research framework in 
the field of vocational training. 
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Three main meihods arc used to achieve 
ihcsc objectives: 1 . setting ap a network 
of research partnerships; 2, carrying out 
Commission initiated statc-of'ihc-ari 
reviews; and 3. actions to enhance con- 
sultation between national authorities 
responsible for planning research on 
trainmg issues. 

The themes cf the Petra research component 



preparing and carrying out cooperative 
action. T>e costs of national projects 
have to be covered by national level 
sources. 

In the third stage iwhich started 
November 1989), these institutes had to 
set up research partnerships. This implied 



Thetnes 


Institutes 


Partnerships 


1. National and European-level responses 
to changing needs for vocational skills 


i: 


« 


2. Approaches to monitoring panicipaiion 
trends in vocational training 


i; 


8 


3. The improvement of post^mpuLsory. 
pre vocational training 


8 


5 


4, Improving the training of trainers 


7 


} 


5. New models of vocational guidance 


3 


1 



All Member States have nominated a 
research institute for this theme. Eight 
partnerships have been agreed so far, in- 
volving all institutes, except one. 
In the context to the partnership 
agreements institutes have agreed to 
cooperate on, inier alia, the following 
issues; 

■ a comparative analysis of the number 
of young people not entering or dropping 
out ol vocational training and of their 
reasons for domg so: 

■ a comparative analysis of the lajour 
market career of young education and 
training leavers: 

■ a project on the possibilities of adapt 
ing a statistical labour market model 
developed in one Member State to the rc- 
quiremen«s of other Member States; 

■ a study, involving four countries, to 
develop criteria to assess the value of 
models to forecast skills needs on the 
labour market. 



• Son applicable 

D-1: The network of research 
partnerships 

Establishing this network involved a 
three-stage process. In the first phase 
(January-April 1989) research themes 
were chosen for the launching stage of 
the research component isee box I r The 
choice of the five themes was based on an 
analysis made of the requirements of the 
Council Decision in relation to research 
(box 1 , themes I and 2) and the priorities 
of the projects participating m the Euro 
pean network of training partnerships 
(themes 3 to 5; see also the list above of 
the policy areas on which the training 
partnerships are working). 

The latter choice ensured links between 
the two strands of the Petra programme 
and created conditions for mutual sup 
port and cooperation. 

In the second stage (April September 
1989), national policy coordinators were 
invited to nominate a iimiied number of 
Research msiiiutes which were m- 
lerestcd in participating m the research 
strand and which were regarded as one of 
the leading national institutes on a 
specific theme. Member States 
nominated 30 research institutes for 
themes 2 to 5. 

Each participating institute received a 
small grant from the Commission. The 
resources only cover the costs incurred in 



that they had loindcniify one or more in- 
stitutes, working on the same subject, 
and interested in planning and implemen 
ling joint action. To support the in- 
stitutes the Research Support Unit 
published a Research strand insdtuie 
directory and invited the institutes to a 
contact workshop, which was held in 
Rotterdam in November 1989. 
As a result of the discussions which 
started at the workshop, and were fol- 
lowed up by bilateral and multilateral 
meetings almost all insiiiuies have sue 
ceeded m signing one or more research 
partnership agreements 

Agreements on theme 2 

Methods of monitoring participation in 
vocational training 

This theme is important as. in recent 
years, initial training has become more 
diverse in the type, length and level of 
courses offered. !n addition u^ 
mainstream viX;aticnal training nor 
mally offered at t he end of general educa 
tion, most Member States have introduc 
cd special youth training provision, often 
for drop outs or low achievers. The in 
trcxluction of modular elements in train 
ing programmes has also increased the 
choices available. Training authorities 
need to have an overview of the level of 
participation m, and effectiveness of. the 
different options. 



Agreements on theme 3 

Research on pre v<x:ational and special 
youth training programmes, for those 
who leave school with low qualifications 
or without them 

This theme has been chosen because 
most Member States have launched 
special training programmes or adapted 
mainstream training to cater for thr 
needs of those young people who leave 
compulsory secondary education 
without any qualifications, and to help 
ihcm enter regular training and improve 
their long-term job prospects. The pro- 
grammes usually have a broad range of 
objectives and methods, and are flexible 
in nature and often tailored to the needs 
of the individual. 

night institutes were nominated for this 
theme; all of them are involved in the five 
partnerships concluded until now. 
C operative action will be undertaken on 
ihernes such as; 

■ a four country comparaM^c analysis 
i)j ilic rcialiv>nships between the 
ch'^Tacterisncs of training systems and 
ihe number of dropouts; 

M the development, and implementa 
tion. of a common methodology to 
evaluate pre vocational training pro 
grammes: 

■ an analysis of the features of sue 
cessful pre-vocational (youth guaranteci 
programmes. 
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Agreements on theme 4 

Research on ^training of trainers' 
programmes 

Trainers in firms and teachers in training 
instil utcs arc of key importance in the 
process of improving the quality of voca 
tional training. They need to improve 
their skills in order to be able e.g. lo teach 
about new technological developments; 
to implement new assessment pro- 
cedures; and lo adapt teaching styles lo 
tramees' needs. In Member States all 
kmds of new programmes to tram the 
tramers have been devised. Cooperation 
in the evaluation of these programmes 
should be enaiuragcd. 

Seven institutes were nominated for this 
theme. Three partnerships, involving 
five institutes, have already been signed. 
Joint issues include: 
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■ a comparative analysis of the reasons 
why participants take part in in service 
training courses; 

■ a cooperative study in two coui-iries to 
compare the in service training needs of 
trainers in a specific sector. 

Agreements on theme 5 

Effects of new models of educational and 
vocational guidance and orientation 

Those providing guidance to young pco 
pie have to dea* with challenges such as 
the rapid evolution of job structures; the 
need to give appropriate attention to 
specific target groups — e g. dropouts — 
and to the European dimension of the 
future labour market. 

Member States nominated three in 
sututes of which two have signed a pari 



nership agroement. These institutes will 
cooperate in a comparative analysis of 
new guidance needs and provision. 

Bnilding ap a research 
pmrtnership 

Almost all partnership agreements en- 
visage a three*stage process. In the first 
stage, information is exchanged on e. g. 
education and training systems; on cur- 
rent research projects; on results of 
studies and of statistical information on 
participation in education and training. 
In the second phase, joint research will be 
carried out. This includes the joint use of 
research instruments; of the same 
methodology; of the development and 
application of suttstical models; and of 
similar data analysis methods. Finally, 
almost all the partnerships hav ! planned 
to disseminate the outcomes Kit their 
work in the form of a joint pul'ication 
and/or of a paper presentation at a con- 
ference. 

Projects in a partnership have to submit 
a two-part report to the Commission an- 
nually. In the first part, they have to give 
an in-depth analysis and review of the 
issues being researched, of the outcomes 
of the study so far and of the added value 
of the transnational cooperation to the 
participating national projects. 
The second part has to inchide a com- 
prehensive analysis and assessment of 
the cooperation process, i.e. a critical 
evaluation of the way it was planned and 
implemented; of its successes and 
failures; of the obstacles which had to be 
overcome and of the ways results were 
achieved. These reviews will be the main 
information source for identifying the 
criteria for successful research panncr 
ship models for the future. 

D-2: State-of-the*art reviews 

Though the themes of the research com 
ponent were the subject of agreement at 
Community level, the choice of the in 
stitutcs and/or project is the responsibili 
ly of each Member State. One of the im- 
plications of this process is that the 
number of institutes per theme varies ias 
was demonstrated above). However, in 
certain circumstances, e.g. as part of the 
preparation or implementation of in- 
itiatives, w IS necessary for the Commis^ 
sion to have a good overview of the situa 
tion on a Community-wide basis. 

In this context, it is relevant that the 
C ouncil Decision of I December 1987 
stipulated that particular attention 
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should be paid to *thc evolution of voca- 
tional qualifications', and, in pursuit of 
this, a first review of ^national and Euro- 
pean-level responses to changing needs 
for vocational skills* (box 1 , theme 1 1 was 
launched in the autumn of 1989. 

In each Member Slate, an institute was 
invited by the Commission to carry out a 
staie<>f the art review on the procedures 
and mechanisms U'«d to idtniify and res- 
pond to changing skills requirements. In 
the national reports, attention will be 
paid to: the procedures used; the 
organizations mvolvcd in the process: 
iheir roles and responsibilities, etc. The 
most important mechanisms will both be 
described and their perceived effec 
tiveness assessed. In the interviews wuh 
key persons, an important issue will be 
the opportunity they see to add a Eiuro 
pean dimension to these procedures; e.g. 
in what phase would it be possible, feas- 
ible and/or relevant to inform or consult 
with sister organizations, with similar 
responsibilities. 7'he national reports will 
be available in June 1990; the summary 
report by the end of 1990. Based on the 
results of the reviews, plans for follow up 
activities rciaicd tu the V-vuluiiori uf 
v(Kaiional qualifications' will be 
proposed. 



D-3: Consaltation on 
priorities in research on 
vocational training 

As has been described above, in the first 
operational year of the research compo- 
nent, a good start was made with develop- 
ing cooperation at institute level by 
means of the research partnerships. 
However, this type of cooperation, im- 
portant though it is, is somewhat rcac 
tive, as cooperation is only sought once 
research projects arc approved or already 
in their execution phase. Therefore in the 
context of the third aim of the Pctra 
research strand, it is intended to try to 
develop cooperative structures which 
have a more pro-active character; i.e. 
models which seek to enhance consulta- 
tion and cooperation at the planning 
stage of resecrch projects. These latter 
models require the development of con- 
tacts and consultation between national, 
and possibly regional, authorities which 
are responsible for planning studies on 
vocational trainmg issues. 

Ai the moment, relatively little is known 
ablaut the procedures used in Member 

States to cstab!ij.h rc^;earch priorities 
related to v(x:alional training and about 
I he ministries. depar:menls and 



organizations involved in this process. 
Therefore, exploratory reviews in 
Member States will be undertaken, to 
identify: 

■ the institutions, at national and 
regional level, which arc involved in plan- 
ning research on training issues; 

■ the procedures used to identify 
research issues and to set priorities; 

■ the groups involved in consultation 
and decision -making procedures; 

■ the budgets available for this kind of 
research; 

■ the opportunities to add a European 
dimension to such research, as seen by 
the participants in the process. 

It is planned to finalize the national'level 
reviews by the end of 1990 and to pro- 
duce a synthesis report in early 1 99 1 . 



Conclusion 

It should not be forgotten that Petra is 
still a relatively young programme. The 
first wave of training partnerships (action 
area A) started their two-year activities in 
the summer of 1 989. A few months later 
the first group of research partnerships 
got under way (action area D). 

It is however quite clear that Petra 
reflects an increasingly important priori- 
ty m the Community, namely the need to 
improve the quality of training including 
particularly initial training. The interim 
report on Petra, published by the Com- 
mission at the beginning of 1 990, and the 
technical review referred to above, 
describe how much new policy develop 
ment and practical innovation are taking 
place now in this field in the Meml)cr 
States. This makes it also the more impor- 
tant that evaluation and policy studies 
should keep up with the new trends and 
practices, and that a serious attempt 
should be made at European level to 
match the growing interest in collabora- 
tion over policy with strategies for 
c(X')peration in research. 
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Demographic change and 
employers' response in Britain 



By 1994 there will be a million 
fewer 1 6 to 1 9 year -olds in Britain 
compared with 10 years earlier. 
By far the steepest part of that decline is 
occurring now between 1989 and 1994. 
The numbers reaching school-leaving 
age will rise again in the second half of the 
decade but will not return to the high 
levels seen in the early 1 990s. 

British employers will therefore sec the 
labour market for young people much 
more competitive in the future. They will 
also see the population of working age 
and the labour force growing very slowly 
and more concentrated in the older age 
groups. 

At the same time Britain, along with 
other industrial countries is going 
through a period of rapid technological 
change. It will be facing growing interna- 
tional competition with the single market 
in Europe, from the expanding 
economies of the Pacific Basin and the 
emerging industrial economies around 
the world. 

The skills required in the new era are also 
changing. Projections made by the In^ 
siituie of Employment Research at War- 
wick University suggest that by the year 
2000 the demand for manager^, profes- 
sional and technical workers will each 
grow by over 20% while, in contrast, the 
demand for plant and machine oper- 
atives will fall. 

The combined effect of these demo- 
graphic and occupational developments 
mean that employers will have to review 
their skill supply and retraining policies. 
This article summarizes research earned 
out to discover how employers are 
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responding to this challenge — par- 
ticularly the growing shortage of young 
people. 

The challenge is not about a shortage of 
people as a whole. Although unemploy- 
ment has fallen shortly since the 
mid 1980s there are still over one and a 
half million unemployed in Britain. 
Tnere are also about 7 million people of 
working age who are not in work or ac- 
tively seeking work. Estimates suggest 
that perhaps 1 in 4 of these (mainly 
women) would like regular employment. 
Previous trends towards early retirement 
also indicate that there is considerable 
scope for encouraging older workers to 
remain in or return to the workforce. 
Finally, there is evidence thai Britain 
does not make full use of other groups 
disadvantaged in the labour market such 
as its ethnic minorities and people with 
disabilities. 

The challenge facing employers, 
therefore, is not yet one of a shortage of 
people as a whole but a shortage among 
that group — young people — which in 
the past they have looked to as their 
primary source of new labour supply. 

Before looking at what employers are do 
ing to respond to this challenge, it is 
worth noting that until very recently 
they were largely unaware that a 
challenge confronted them. 

A report 'Young people and labour 
market', published in the spring of 1988 
by the National Economic Envelopment 
Office and the Training Agency had 
drawn attention to the fact that the 
economy's need for a better educated and 
better trained workforce was increasing 
at a time when the number of young peo* 
pie was begmning to fall rapidly. Popular- 
ly, this became known as the dcinu- 
graphic time bomb. It was this report that 
drew attention to the fact that at this 
time, Britain's employers were largely 
unaware of the scale of the problem fac- 
ing them. A publicity campaign followed. 
To find out how much better informed 
employers h'ld become, and how this 
knowledge may have influenced their 
recruitment strategies, a survey was car 
ned out a year later in the spring of 1 989. 



The results of this survey were published 
recently in a report entitled 'Defusing the 
demographic time bomb* also nubhshed 
jointly by the National Economic 
Development Office and the Training 
Agency. In terms of awareness, it found 
that 4 out of 5 employers had become 
aware that the numbers of young people 
were falling. As might be expected this 
awareness was stronger among larger 
firms but it was also stronger among 
service sector employers, riowevcr, 
employers were less clear ger efctdly about 
what was likely to happen to the size and 
shape of the labour force as a whole. In^ 
deed half of all respondents thought that 
the labour ^orce would also fall as the 
nimiber o young people declined. 
Perhaps most surprisingly* therefore, 
there is little evidence from the siu^^ey 
that employers were yet taking very ac- 
tive steps to look at alternative sources of 
recruitment for those occupations which 
they had normally filled by recruiting 
and training young people. 

For example, 3 out of 4 employers were 
sill! largely concentrating on competing 
to recruit from that diminishing pool of 
young people. Only 1 in 3 employers was 
also looking to tap alternative sources of 
labour supply. 

Among employers seeking to improve 
their attractiveness to young people a 
variety of methods have ocen adopted. 
Many employers will, of course, be using 
more than one method. The main ones 
are summarized in Table 1 bciow. 



Table 1 

Employers takinx initiatives to: (^o) 

hiiprove hiiisun wiih schools and 
colleges 49 
Improve youth training packages 47 
Change remuneration and benefits 
for young people 35 
Improve career prospects 32 
Introduce new approaches to 
selection 32 
Reduce entry standards 17 
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More enlightened firms, a mi'iority of 
those suiveyed, arc adopting more .n- 
novaiive approaches to meeting their 
labour supply and skih ..hortage needs. 
These mcluded: 

■ widening recruitment sources; 

■ re skilling nd retainmg existing 
employees: 

■ introducing new working systems. 

Among those seeking to widen their 
recruitment sources the most popular in- 
itiatives were aimed at attracting rc 
entrants to the labour .narket. mainly 
women. This was mentioned by 28% of 
all employers but by over a third of 
employers in some industries sucn as 
bankmg, finance and business services; 
mdustnes m which female employment is 
already strong. In contrast, it was among 
the manufacturing and construction sec 
tor that employers were also looking to 
recruit older workers (over 50 years of 
age! — mentioned by 26% of all 
employers. Only I in 6 employers was 
taking specific initiatives to look to the 
unemployed as a source of new recruits. 

Firms looking to improve the use of ex 
istin' -^taff were concentrating on in 
itiatives to retain existing employees — 
mentioned by over a third of employers. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that these in- 
itiatives were found more often in in- 
dustries which have had high levels of 
staff turnover in the past, such as 
distribution and hotels and catering 
Nine percent c>t employers had intro 
duced *carecr break' programmes as a 
means of helping to retain existing staff 
while a further I in 7 were considering 
this approach. 

A third of employers were taking m 
Itiatives to re skill existing employees. 
This was most common in the manufac 
luring and distribution sectors but less so 
m other service sectors. 

Some employers were introducing new 
working arrangements as a means of at 
trading and retaining staff Where this 
was so they appeared to \ cuncentrat ing 
on the use of more part time working; no 
doubt as a means of compeMng for mar 
ned women and older men for whom 
part time work is particularly attractive. 
However, only a lew had yet taken 
sjxxific active steps lo help women 
return lo work such as introducing job 



share initiatives, child-care schemes and 
alternative flexible working ar 
rangements such as term time contracts 
for parents with school age children. 

The broad picture which emerges, 
therefore, has three features. First, the 
majority of employers are now more 
aware of the decline in the number of 
young people than they were two years 
ago and of the impoilancc o~ this to them 
in terms of tlicir recruitment and skill 
supply strategy. Secondly, that strategy is 
:,till narrc based and largely concen 
irated on jnsifying their competition 
for the fewer young people who will be 
available. Thirdly, there is little evidence, 
even among those who have adopted 
alternative strategies, that firms have yet 
grasped the full implications of 
demographic change. 

One reason, jx'rhaps, for this is that tcx) 
few firms vet see rccruitrneii! and human 
resource development as .iii iicgral part 
of their corporate strategy. In ^ survey c>f 
estabhshTnenis earned out as part of a 



wider review of training activities and 
published last year by the Training Agcn 
cy, it was found that in 1986/87 only 
30% of establishments who did any 
training had a training plan and only 
20% had plans setting out forward 
targets for their training activities. 

There are exceptions, hr>wevcr, and both 
the research for the wider review of train 
ing in Britain referred to above and case 
studies of good practice illustrated in 
Defusing the demographic time bomb' 
provide evidence of what can t>e achieved 
in practice from a more enlightened ap- 
proach to labour supply issues and 
human resource development generally, 

I his year the government is continuing 
its campaign to increase employers* 
awareness of demographic develop- 
ments, ihe changing skill n ^^ds in Britain 
due to rapid technological change and 
growi^i^ international competition and 
the key role which training for young 
people and adults will have to play in 
securing Britain s compctitivcn^s. 
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Formal education, informal 
edf cation and training 
activities in the integration of 
young people into working life 



Need for a new analytical niodel 



Analyses of the links between 
training and work from the view- 
point of educational admin 
istrators or professionals, or from any 
other viewpoint associated with the 
education system, tend Ix^th to reduce 
the concept of training to that of school 
ing within the officially regulated system 
and to regard the actions of students 
within the school system as patterned, 
w I h slight variations, on those envisaged 
in educational legislation (ages of transfer 
between the various phases, inter phase 
links, preparatory or final status, and so 
oni. Where other types of non regulated 
linformai) training are recognized, they 
are recognized only m relation to, and as 
entirely subordinate to. regulated train 
ing; they tend to be regulated in relation 
to the school system when ihcy do not 
form part of it (e.g. the vcxational train 
ing modules included in the reform of 
Spanish education!. 

These school based view^xiints also lend 
lo Ignore ihe social behaviour and 
customs — work, family situation, m 
icresis. etc. - - which characterize young 
people during their iraming and often 
greatly affect (he training prtKess. 
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Analyses of the links between training 
and vvurk from the angle of active 
employment policies place exclusive (and 
in my view excessive) emphasis and even 
hopes on education organized or pro- 
moted and funded by the relevant 
organization in each country — in Spain 
the National Employment Agency 
(INEMl. 

Contrasting with 'liese viewpoints, 
which we may describe as closed and 
which are reflected in the normal systems 
of statistical information, the training 
that young people actually undergo is 
becoming steadily more complex, more 
extended and more distinct from \ re 
arranged models. Thinking that is institu- 
tional or centred on the actions of institu 
tions is therefore a simplification, leaving 
a more complex reality still to be ex 
plained. 

In approaching the reality of young peo- 
ple "s training proce.ises and entry into 
working life, the f'rst step must be to 
reverse the logic of the questions we ask. 
The usual question is: what happens in 
terms of work and employment to those 
who undertake one or other type of 
study? To formulate the question in if se 
terms is to ignore all other training 
related personal or s^^ial circumstances 
of those whose entry into working life we 
are seeking to analyse. 

We come closer to reality if wc frame ihe 
question thus: how have young people 
learned to do what they can do? This 
should lead us to formulate our analyses 
m broad terms. kx)kingat the structure of 
training routes without preconceived 
rigidities, 

The tendency oi g()vcrnmcnt Jepari 
mcnts to ttK'us analyses of the training 
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process almost exclusively on their par- 
ticular areas of responsibility, while 
wrong, has its logic — the logic of 
bureaucratic institutions, perhaps, but 
logic for all that — but when our aim is 
to analyse the real processes of training 
and entry into working life in a rapidly 
changing society, such logic is of little 
use, and we must fashion more cotiiplex 
and realistic analytical and statistical 
models. 



Faced with the challenge of framing a 
new model for analysing the processes of 
training and entry into working life, I 
iKlieve that the response in 
methodological terms must focus on 
three aspects: 



■ The methoil used must be 
longitudinal, i.e. based on the case 
histories of young people, so that the 
training routes they have taken can be 
reconstructed and models of entry into 
working life can be elaborated. 



■ The method used must be holistic, i.e. 
it must c<)ver the situations and training 
routes of young people in a global man- 
ner, encompassing the interactions bet- 
ween training, work, family rcspon 
sibilities and social activity as factors in 
separable from ;hcir routes ;r.to 
employment 



■ The method adopted must . oid ercc 
tmg barriers between quantitative du > 
qualitative techniques and methods, 
using each in the light of its utility and 
suitability in the context of each phase 
and aspect of the study. It must therefore 
be possible to combine methods. 



1^ 





Young people^s training 
activities: results of a line of 
research ^ 

What and how much do 
young people study? 

!n a study based on these methodological 
criteria and aimed at identifying routes 
mto working life over six-year periods, 
data have been collected on regulated 
and non-regulated (informal! education 
and training, household work and family 
situations in each of the six years,- The 
fieldwork was carried out in 1988 89 in 
two districts of metropolitan Barcelona 
and one area in the Pyrencan region of 
Catalonia, respectively and more 
specifically a middle-class urban area 
(MCUA). a working-class area in 
Barcelona's industrial belt iWCAl and a 
rural area (RA). A total of 2 002 young 
people were interviewed. The reply to the 
question heading this paragraph was. in 
biuad IcfiiiS, aS follows. 

■ From 14 (o 19 

Over this age range mosi young people 
remain wjihin the school system, with 
more than half continuing regulated 
education until 19: of every 10 young 
people in this group, seven or eight in the 
middle ci^ss urban area, five or six in the 
working class area -ind five or six in the 



rural area remain in education. This pic- 
ture squares with the data available for 
Spain as a whole and the developed world 
m general, showing extension of the time 
spent in full-time education. 



As J. Casal indicates (CasaL Masjuan and 
Planas, 1 989), a large proportion of these 
young people remain in secondary 
schools and colleges, including institu- 
tions of both general and vocational 
education, despite their pcxDr results. The 
educational routes taken by these young 
people reveal that a significant number 
enter secondary education later than the 
normal age and that the repetition of a 



course year is common in both academic 
secondary education (the baccalaureate) 
and vocational education. As a result 
many 19 year olds are siiU in secondary 
education covering material which they 
should already have completed by that 
age; indeed, some arc still in this position 
at 20. 

Over the same period, particularly 
towards its end, some young people at- 
tend a variety of short courses, outside 
the regulated framework, sometimes 
combining them with their regulated 
courses. We return to this aspect in 
greater detail when we consider the 
over 20s. 

This general extension of regulated 
schooling coincides with the existence of 
a hard core of youngsters who leave the 
education system early, generally on ac- 
count of educational failures, also at an 
early age, which aggravate the iif- 
ficulties they encounter whc i entering 
working life. 

■ From 20 to 25 

The complexity of the routes uken by 
young people through education and 
training emerges more clearly at this 
stage; a more detailed description is 
therefore given. 



■ Regulated studies 

The levels of qualification achieved by 
the age of 25 by the young people we in- 
terviewed are shown in Table I. 

Two facts stands out from the table: the 
significant difference in levels of 
qualification in the three areas, and 



Table 1 

Higbesl level of study compleied 





MCL'A 


WC . 


RA 


Illiteraie 




02 




I:lementary. not completed 


19 


10.1 


4.7 


Llementary 


20,-' 


■i4.0 


45,3 


(ieneral sccondarv 


3S.2 


!7 7 


134 


V(x;ational 


131 


17,5 


19,4 


(. niversity tinitiali 




5.0 


8,4 


University ihiplieri 


142 


5,3 


8.7 




100 


lOO 


100 




i298! 


l395i 


(298» 
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especially between the middle-claiis 
urban group and the remainder, and the 
fact that most young people enter the 
labour market with purely academic 
qualifications (those who had completed 
elementary or general secondary educa- 
tion accounted for 60% of the total 
sample and the subsamplcs for the three 
areas*, which thus acquire in practice the 
final-diploma status so much discussed in 
the theory. 

Large numbers of the 20 to 25 year -olds 
interviewed were in some form of 
regulated education or traming (Table 2). 

Given that the age-range covered starts 
six years after the age at which com- 
pulsory education is completed in Spain 
(soon to be raised), these participation 
rates arc certainly high, although they 
vary sharply from one type of area lo 
another. 

In terms of training routes wc Jitill need to 
determine whether and to v/hat extent 
those who attend regulated courses are 
the same people from year to year or 
whether, on the contrary, significant 
numbers leave and re enter the system (a 
phenomenon which would be 
camouflaged by the time series shown in 
Table 2). 



A first pointer is the fact that the propor- 
tion of young people completing a period 
of regulated education between the ages 
of 20 and 25 ranges from 643% in the 
middle-class urban area through 41.8% 
in the working-class area to 28.6% in the 
rural area; in each case the percentage ex 
ceeds that for students aged 20. the age at 
which their number is greatest, showing 
that some of the routes through regulated 
education are discontinuous, with some 
roution, i.e. entries into and departures 
from the system. Table 3 gives an idea of 
the dimensions of this phenomenon. 



Table 3 shows that the proportion of 
young people in this age group who inter 
rupt their education ranges between 25 
and ^0%, depending on the type of area: 
significant percentages in each case. 

This fact, along with the disparity bet- 
ween the numbers of young people who 
have undertaken secondary or university 
education and the numbers with the rele- 
vant qualifications, also shows that a 
significant proportion spend several 
years in a phase of education which ihev 
fail to complete and for which they 
therefore receive no qualification; while 
such periods of study constitute a failure 



Table 2 

Percentages ia regulated edocation in each age group 



Age 


MCUA 


WCA 


RA 


20 


58.2 


34.4 


26.9 


:i 


47.4 


26.3 


22.2 


22 


45.6 


20.5 


20.5 


23 


38.6 


20.0 


19.2 


2i 


36.1 


16.7 


15.1 


25 


32.4 


15.5 


10.8 



Tabic 3 

The routes taken through regnlated education by 
20 to 25-year-olds 



1%) 



MCL'A 



WCA 



RA 



Short initial period ( 1 to 2 years) 


21.2 


29.1 




30.1 


I ong wntinuous period 
(3 years or more) 


55.7 


31.5 




41.2 


Interrupted penod 


23,7 


39,7 




28,7 




100 
(192) 


100 
(177) 




100 

(801 
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in terms of qualifications, they never- 
theless form a real part of the education 
of young people. 

Turning finally to the duration of 
regulated education between the ages of 
20 and 25, the average number of years 
of education during the six yeans ana- 
lysed (among those who undertake at 
least one) is 4 in the middle-class urban 
area, 3.2 in the working-class area and 3.9 
in the rural area. 

As to the types of courses attended, all 
those still in education when aged 20 to 
25, apart from a small number of 20-year- 
olds who are still completing their 
regulated secondary schooling (whether 
general or vocational), are university 
students. 

H Short courses 

(non-regulated courses of shoaer dura* 
tion than regulated courses) 

Table 4 shows the percentages of young 
people who attend non-regulated courses 
each year. The data indicate that the fre- 
quency of non-regulated education tends 
lo rise with age (throughout the 20 to 25 
age range). There is thus a measure of 
complementarity and substitution as bet- 
ween non-regulated and regulated educa- 
tion, though the two types are often 
undertaken simultaneously. 

The most important fact to emerge is the 
quantitative significance of non- 
regulated short courses in the education 
and training of young people, albeit with 
differences between the various areas. 

The next question concerns the extent to 
which attendance of short courses coin 
cidcs in time or alternates with regulated 
education The figures shown in Table 5 
show the proportion of young people, 
undergoing only regulated education and 
the proportion attending only non- 
regulated short courses. To avoid the ex 
cess of data that would result from show 
ing the figures for every year, the table 
reflects the situation only at the extremes 
of the age range under analysis. This is 
sufficient for our purposes. 

As wc sec, the numbers in all types of 
training differ markedly from one area to 
another land especially between the 
rr.ddle class urban area and the other 
iwol. Also worth noting are the large 
percentage totals for each of the three 
situations covered by Table 5, together 
with the fact that each represents a 
significant proportion of educational ac 
tivity and that non regulatcd courses do 
not necessarily follow and complement 
regulated courses but are often attended 
at the same time. 
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Table 4 

Percentages of yonng people aged 20 to 25 completing 
noii*regnl«ted courses at eadi age 



Age 



MCUA 



WCA 



RA 



20 


21.5 


12.4 


12.5 


21 


23.6 


10.8 


11.8 


22 


26.3 


14.1 


14.8 


23 


33.4 


16.7 


16.8 


24 


35.6 


2.3.1 


19.8 


25 


39,1 


22,0 


24.1 



Table 5 

Combimitioii of refulatrd educalion and short courses, 
as percentages of the whole 20 to 25 age group. 







20 yearolds 






25-year-olds 






MCUA 


WCA 


RA 


MCLA 


WCA 


RA 


Regulated only 


46.3 


28.9 


22,2 


18,7 


9.2 


6.7 


Regulated + 
short courses 


12.1 


5,6 


4,7 


13.8 


6.4 


4.0 


Short courses 
only 


9.5 


6,9 


7,7 


25.3 


16,0 


20.1 


TOTAL 


67.9 


41.4 


34.6 


57.8 


31.6 


30.8 



Combining work and study 

Among young people there is a substan 
tial overlap between education and work, 
although this overlap includes some very 
different situations, 

■ From 14 to 19 

Our siudy indicates thai only 35% oi 
1 9-year old students are not in some form 
of employment. While only a small pro 
portion of under- 18s combine their 
education with paid work, the numbers 
rise sharply after that age. They include 
students in general secondary education. 
No distinction is made between 'daytime 
education full-time education* and *cven 
mg education = combined education 
and employment'. 

■ From 20 to 25 

The distinction beiwcen workci?> and 
students m the 20 to 25 age range is very 
unclear. As Table 6 shows, both full time 
students and young people who work full 
time are in a minority. 

It is clear that the great majority of 
students and a large number (in some 
areas a clear majority) of young people as 
a whole combine regulated education 
with work between the ages of 20 and 25. 



It is also worth noting that half or more 
of those whodo so work the equivalent of 
a full day — a far cry from the part time 
jobs usually associated with students, 
although many of the remainder do sup 
port themselves m this way. 

Significant life experience 

Another qualitative study in the same 
line of enquiry, involving in depth inter 



views with the heads of reasonably well 
established youth cooperatives, sought to 
determine how they had learned what 
they needed to do their jobs (Planas, J., 
1988). All mentioned some type of in- 
tense activity relating to a personal in 
terest as the mam qualitative element in 
their training as entrepreneurs. These dif- 
fered widely in their formal aspects* 
which often involved some form of 
asswiation {religious, political, sport, 
etc J but also included the organization of 
trips, local broadcasting and the running 
of the main local fiesta. Through ac 
tivities of this kind they had acquired 
such skills as teamwork, discussion and 
agreement, decision -making, project for- 
mulation, self presentation* dealing with 
officialdom, budgeting, innovation and 
leadership and, in some cases, technical 
knowledge relating to the produa of their 
enterprise. 

In terms of the area in which these inter* 
views were conducted and the age of the 
interviewees this siu^y broadly coincided 
with that described above. 

The difficulty of formalizing this type of 
experience is matched by its importance 
in the case histories of the members of 
many (xxupational groups, an example 
being the role which has been and is still 
played by experience of this type in the 
training of politicians, entrepreneurs and 
others in contemporary Spain and, I am 
sure, elsewhere in the European Com- 
munity. 

This statement is corroborated by 
reliable indications that experience of 
this type is being included in university 
organized training courses for senior and 
middle management in German firms 
iCEDEFOP 1989). 
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Table 6 

Perccntaces of 2$-ye«rH>lds combining rcguliited 
edwaitioM witb work at some period. 



MCUA 



WCA 



RA 



Total 

Full time 



82.8 
49.5 



66.6 
33.5 



71,3 
32.6 



(Both percenutett rtlate to ihc toul number of young people attending regulated courses at any time between the ages 
Of 20 tnd 25). 



I regret that I have not found a more 
fclicitotis label for this aspect of the 
education of many young people (and 
those of us who are no longer so young), 
but the difficulty of formalizing it cannot 
conceal its existence and importance. 



Cultural experience 

There have been many studies and 
reports on young people's cultural ac- 
tivities during and after the transition 
from school to working life, or the period 
of initial training in a broad sense, in the 
various countries and urban areas of the 
European Community. Their results tell 
us that this factor is becoming a new type 
of 'diffuse training* (Segantini, T. and 
Colombo, F., 1986) with a growing 
presence in the real training processes of 
many young people and the continuing 
training of the population as a whole. 

Recent studies (Ucar, X. and Ferrer, F., 
1989; Puig, T., 1985) carried out in the 
same geographical area as that covered 
by the research cited above at least con- 
firm the importance of cultural ex- 
perience in young people's lives during 
their initial training. 

The importance and present and future 
significance of this aspect of training and 
its tendency to grow make f urther discus- 
sion unnecessary, except to appeal for 
more thorough analysis of its significance 
and better information on its qualitative 
and quantitative dimensions, 



Conclusions 

The available data indicate that, when a 
model for the analysis of the training of 
young people is constructed, the foiiow- 
mg aspects must be considered; 

(a) An analytical model relating to the 
training processes of young people icnjav 

— how they learn to do what they can do 

— must cover at least the following 
elements: 

■ Reflated (raining, mcluding courses 
not completed, courses which have led to 



a qualification, any repetitions of course 
years and temporary exits from formal 
education. 

■ Non regulated (raining (short 
courses), analysing their nature in three 
respects: 1, any links that exist with 
regulated training and/or present or 
desired employment, 2. any non- 
regulated courses attended during 
regulated trainmg and/or paid or 
household work, and 3, the institutional 



■ Experience of culture: its intensity and 
quality, its superficial and profound links 
with other components of young people's 
training and their proposed careers. 

These various components of the overall 
training process do not all have the same 
value or significance. In a situation of 
relatively abundant academic qualifica 
tions the regulated system is becoming 
more of a filter to the various sectors of 
employment. School qualifications are 
the basis of a prior selection, a *good' en- 
try into working life being determined by 
the various 'bonuses' — corresponding to 
the other training components listed — 
which differentiate holders of the same 
level of qualification. 

This should not, however, allow us to 
forget that (1) in actual training it is the 
combination of the various components 
that is valuable rather than each in 
dividually, and (2) the various com 




nature of such training and its links with 
active employment policies, 

■ Work: what role does the first ex 
perience of work gained by young people 
play in initial training? Do they work 
while in regulated or non regulaled 
education? Do work and education com- 
plement or interfere with one another? 
How dedicated are young people to their 
work, and to what extent does it relate to 
their proposed careers? 

■ Meanini^ful tifeexperiem e: what isihc 
relevance of such experience to ihe 
general training pnxess? On which 
aspects of training does it have ihc 
greatest effect .^ How dtx^s it relate to the 
other components of young people's 
training and to their proposed careers,^ 



ponents do not occur in any predcter 
mined order (regulated training non 
regulated course employment) but 
rather affect one another and alternate 
over time. Indeed, the parallel structure 
o* informal training (non-regulated 
courses, life experience, experience of 
cultures is initiated during pre school 
education and. for many, in an intense 
fashion. This will make it increasingly 
ditticult (and probably unneccssaryi to 
identify where young people have 
acquired each of the elements of 
knowledge, attitude and skill which they 
bring wuh them on entry into working 
life. 



ihi As well as considering training 
volumes, interpreted (as a minimum) 
through the five training components 
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listed, there is a need to establish stan 
dards of quality or. more accurately, 
coherence of malfunction. 



From an examination of reality it is ra- 
tional to conclude, as we have already 
noted, that what has value when young 
Ix!ople make the transition to working 
and adult life is the combination of train- 
ing experiences rather than each taken 
separately. What matters is thus 
coherence between the various com- 
fx>nents. constructed around the capaci- 
ty :o develop an occupational and social 
project appropriate to the young [person 
and taken up by him or her. 



The range of irainmg available, in most 
cases provided m places other than 
schools and colleges, is growing and will 
continue to grow in spectacular fashion. 
The problem which today faces the ma- 
jority of young people, whether or not 
they are conscious of it. concerns not so 
much their access to the range of training 
on offer in our societies as their capacity 
to use ii coherently and in a manner that 
is rational and saleable in the labour 
market. 



A new form of discrimination that is 
emerging is based not on access (or lack of 
access* to regulated training but on the 
capacity to make use of the training on 
offer, the growing range and diversity of 
which makes it all the more difficult for 
it to be used coherently. 

This poses an additional challenge to 
young people m transition, that of mak- 
ing the various, currently unconnected 
iraming components coherent and 
saleable. 

At the social level the problem is deciding 
who IS to structure this wide and varied 
range of training. There is noone answer, 
but hitherto the family has played a key. 
discriminating role in determining access 
to the various components of training 
and their use, coherent or otherwise If 
we are to democratize such capacities in 
the future, the central role could be 
piayeu by coinpulsurv cducauori aiid ihc 
institutions concerned with initial 
iional training, which will lose their tunc 
lion as universal iransinitiers of 
k now ledge and instead facilitate access to 
other training resources. 

(C) If we relate the quantity and 
coherence ot the training processes 
young people undergo we tind that train 




mg routes currently fall into three mam 
categories. 

■ Routes niaiked by a poor educational 
background, I3espite the general 
growth of participation in education, 
some young pKn)plc still recci\e a i;"HK)r 
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education, which normally affects all 
Its components. 

Routes marked by a wide but unstruc 
lured range of training. Such routes 
cover a wide range but lack internal 
coherence in thai their components 
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do not relate to a common objective 
or build one upon the other. 

Internal incoherence exists in three 
fairly common /orms: 1. students 
working long hours in a job which has 
no educational content and indeed is 
a major obstacle to the continuation 
of their education; 2. 'survivar routes 
within public programmes of paid 
training and employment for young 
people, the various aspects of which 
lack any common training logic 
beyond that of survival; and 3. routes 
based on fashionable subjects', lack 
ing any capacity for critical 
discrimination* characteristic of 
families possessing adequate 
economic but scant cultural 
resources. 

■ Routes marked by a wide range 
(generally wider than in the preceding 
category) of coherent training. Their 
components are linked and lead 
towards an implicitly or explicitly 
defmed training objective. 

Final remarks 



■ Is this a Spanish 
phenomenon? 

In its details and formal aspects (educa- 
tional phases, etc.) this analysis un- 
doubtedly relates to the Spanish — and. 
in some respects, only to the Catalan — 
situation, but beyond such details and 
formal aspects the phenomenon of young 
people constructing their training pro- 
cess from numerous components and the 
difficulties they must overcome if they 
are to achieve this effectively relate to a 
broader geographical framework, which 
certainly includes the Member States of 
the European Community. 



That this analysis, as an abstract model, 
applies to a wider geographical area than 
Spain alone was shown by the interest 
aroused when it was presented and 
discussed at recent meetings organized or 
jointly organized by CEDEFOP of 
representatives of recognized social 
research bodies in all the Community 
countries. At these meetings (at Sitges 
and Castclgandolfo in 1 989 and Berlin in 
1990), which focused on methodologies 
for analysing the integration of young 
people into working lifc» frequent 
reference was made to the concrete forms 
assumed in other Community countries 
by the phenomena which we have out- 
lined in this article in relation to one part 
of Spain, 

■ 19)3 

The Community itself has been helping 
directly, with its various initiatives to 
provide more and more varied training 
for young Europeans in the various 
Member States. With the free movement 
of labour from 1993 onwards, the range 
of training available to all Europeans will 
grow, as will the range of skills needed to 
gain access to it and use it to the full. 

Over the next few years the trends out- 
lined in this article, far from dying away, 
will thus tend to be reinforced. 

Bellaterra, April 1990 
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The construction of youth 
employment markets by the 
training policies of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 
France 



The focal issue in the debate on 
vcvcaiional training systems is 
their ability to produce skills 
that arc directly job-related. It is no sim- 
ple matter, however, to analyse the train- 
ing situation on the first jobs market, as 
account must be taken of the influence of 
thi^e highly disparate institutions: the 
State, the employers and the unions. Fur 
thermore, the logic underlying the ways 
in which vocational training systems 
classify their target groups cannot be 
understood solely from within training 
systems or within the company. In this 
article, we shall briefly discuss not just 
the differences but also the similarities 
between the policies of the government 
and both sides of industry on the subject 
of initial training in Germany and 
France, two countries which are more or 
less comparable. We shall also look at the 
effects of those policies on the entry into 
the working world of the majority of 
young people, i.e. those who do not attain 
the educational level of the baccalaur^at 
or Abitur 

It would be inadequate to say that the 
structure of the young working popula 
tion is related solely to the levels of train 
ing they have achieved, as evidenced by 
a diploma (the Facharbeiterbrief. or 
skilled worker s certificates, in Germany 
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and the Certificat d'aptitude (CAP), 
vocational training certificate, and 
Brevet ditudes pro/essionnelles (BEP), 
vocational training diploma, in France)* 
Too often the differences are taken for 
granted, without perceiving the extent to 
which the first job is in fact influenced by 
the place of training. What is the real 
significance of the observation that over 
70% of young Germans are trained in 
the dual system, whereas virtually all 
young French people train in the school 
system (except for about 13%, who arc in 
apprenticeship, which is more or less 
comparable to the dual system)? 

■ The place where the labour market 
takes its practical form, the workplace, is 
not related to the first job in the same way 
in the two countries: in Germany, at least 
some of the young people recruited by the 
employer have been trained in the same 
workplace, whereas in France young 
people arrive straight from school, which 
has had no direct contact with the 
employer's workplace. 

■ The two countries place a different 
relative emphasis on the initial diploma 
and on the process of integration into 
working life, Incidcnully, although this 
is not the subject of our article here, there 
is the same difference of emphasis on con 
tinumg training in the two countries. 

■ There are both differences and 
similarities in government intervention 
in matters of training, which are not en- 
tirely linked to the above two points. 

■ Although unions and employers have 
common concerns in matters of training 
in the two countries, their strategies, 
especially vis d vis the State, are not the 
same. 



Young people entering the 
labour market: the respective 
roles of the State !inil the 
employer 

The main parties involved in organizing 
young people's access to their first jobs 
are the government and the employers. 
The comparison here is influenced by a 
single clear-cut finding: in France the role 
of the school system is overwbefaning 
<over 85%), whereas iir tba Federal 
Republic the dual system predominates 
(over 70%), although its role may be 
somewhat different. Nevertheless, the 
comparison should inmiediately be 
qualified. 

First of all, there are certain points in 
c >mmon in the two systems, especially 
tl^e role of employers. Not all employers 
take pan in the dual system in Germany. 
Put simply, two types of company arc in 
volvedr the largest and the smallest. In 
other words, there arc a number of 
leading companies such as Siemens, 
Bayer and others, and there arc the craft 
firms. In France, it is the latter group that 
tends to take young people on appren- 
ticeship. Furthermore, in the period 
before the State took virtual charge of 
training, in the early 1 950s, a small group 
of large firms — especially in the 
engineering industry in the Paris region 
— consistently trained apprentices.* 
They are still playing an important part 
in the promotion of training measures, 
through the medium of their trade 
association (Union des Industries 
Mdtallurgiques et MiniAres de la Con- 
struction Mteanique Electriquc et 
M6ta!lique — UIMMK 

Large German companies that do train, 
however, offer apprenticeships roughly 
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Even though the points of comparison 
arc more numerous than might be 
thought, socialization in the German 
dual system seems to play a more impor- 
tant role in all processes leading to a first 
job. A young person s ability to adapt to 
the workplace is tested during the period 
of apprenticeship, and to a certain extent 
his apprenticeship serves as a probation 
period. In France, on the other hand, 
where the vocational training 'market' 
(entry into vocational school) and entry 
into the first job are virtually separate — 
the exception being the government- 
arranged placements mentioned above 
— socialization does not occur until the 
young person has entered the work- 
place* This may be one, but not the only 
reason why temporary and short-term 
work for young people has become more 
common in France than in the Federal 
Republic/ These ^atypical' forms of 
employment perform part of the dual 
systems function of preselection, 
although under very different condi- 
tions. The dual system, therefore, is a 
genuine pre recruitment market, for 
most young people at least, and it is for 
this reason that the first jobs market can 
be said to be formed in Germany earlier 
than in France, i.e. when young people 
enter vocational training. This is tn^e at 
least of manual skill training, which takes 
place almost entirely in the dual system, 
whereas there are several training 
systems for white-collar workers, in 
eluding full-time training courses.' 

y if I 
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matching their own foreseeable man 
power requirements. These companies 
are also more likely to have the resources 
to set up medium term employment 
policies. To the extent that they tend to 
train people for high-skilled jobs, they 
also contribute, at least potentially, to the 
supply of skilled manpower for the labour 
market in the same sector of industry/ 

The case of the craft industries is very dif 
ferent, and it is only here that there are 
fairly marked resemblances between the 
two countries. Unlike the large com 
panics, in most of which the appren- 
ticeship workshops are separate from the 
shop floor, craft firms take young (low- 
paidK people and both train them and 
employ them in actual production. Oniy 
a few of the trainees are taken on by the 
employer once they have completed theii 
apprenticeship. The common factor in 
these two extremes is that both types of 
company, large and small, perform the 
function of pre recruitment socialization 
— introducing young people to the work- 
ing world. In France, the school syster i 
cannot perform this funct*^" in ^nitc of 
the many 'work socitiiization* measures 
introduced by th*^ government since the 
early 1970s/' 

The time and place at which young peo- 
ple are introduced to the workplace are 
vital factors in organizing the first jobs 
market. In the Federal Republic, since 



employers do not themselves use all the 
manpower they have trained/ other 
firms will benefit from the socialization 
acquired *on the job*, but in different 
ways depending on the types of training. 
In the simplest case, the young person 
will be recruited directly at the same 
wage and job level if the endof-appren 
ticeship diploma is for a skill highly 
sought after m the industry: this is very 
much the same situation as with a 
number of *good' C APs or BEPs in 
France/ In other cases, employers 
recruit young trained people for jobs re* 
quiring lower skill levels; after trainmg m 
a given industry they may find jobs in 
craft trades quite unrelated to that in 
dustry, as bakers for instance. It could be 
argued that such practices are not unlike 
inose of certain French employers, with 
the important reservation that the figures 
for this kind of recruitment in France are 
far higgler. Another possibility in Ger- 
many in the case of young car repair 
mechanics, for example — is to offer a 
training contract for a period shorter 
than the normal three and a half years. 
The French equivalent here might be 
found in continuing training, which is in 
creasingly common in French com 
panics. The final alternative, which is 
spreading in both countries, is to move 
back and forth between the workplace 
and the school, both at baccalaur^at or 
Ahitur level and at a higher level. This is 
usually found in the service sector, in 
banking and in the retail trades. 




The French govcrnmeni plays a different 
and strong, direct role in first-job recruit- 
ment, firstly by offering financial 
benefits (partial or total relief from the 
employees social security contribution 
obligations, for example!, although 
France is not unique in this respect. 
Social legislation on employment 
protection' in particular appears to place 
far greater constraints on the employer s 
freedom of decision as to recruitment 
than in the Federal Republic/ In the 
third section of this article we shall return 
to the question of what this type of 
government intervention means in terms 
of work relationships. Its direct effects on 
youth recruitment, however, are hard to 
discern, as the positive and negative ef 
fects are so closely linked. For example, 
the level of recruitment of young people 
may be high* reducing the rate of youth 
unemployment.'^ but at the same time 
the percentage of recruitment under tern* 
porary contracts may also be high, and 
employers may be increasmgly selective 
because of the high cost of dismissing an 
employee. 

The school system and the 
significance of vocational 
diplomas 

In Germany the flexibility of the 
meihfxis of entering employment that 
has been described above is made possible 
by a more fluid categorization of irainmg 
methods than occurs within the French 
school system, even though the general 
training system seems more compart- 
mentalized there and appears to occur 
earlier m school life. This flexibility is due 
first to compulsory attendance of voca- 
tional schCK^I — with or without dual 
training — up to the age of 18. as coni 
pared to 16 in France. There is also a 
hierarchy, more implicit than explicit, 
among forms of dual training; this is 
based on the flexibility mentioned, but it 
also has its roots in national mentality, 
with greater value being attached to 
technical trades than in Trance, while 
women's work is regarded as having a 
more secondary role." What seems to be 
held in high regard in Ctermany is 
s(K:iali/aiion in working Itfti. even more 
than the theoretical" content of training 
acquired in the school, in parallel lo prac 
iical training ai the workplace. 

Levels ot recruitment m France arc diT 
ferentiated first of all by the vcKational 
diploma. Diplomas do not have the same 
significance in the two countries. In Gcr 
many a diploma means that a person has 
met certain technical requiremenis and 



also that he has become sufficiently 
socialized in the firm to do a job there: it 
is therefore a final certificate and is ob- 
tained by the last majority of young peo- 
ple emerging from the dual system. In 
France this type of diploma plays a part 
in selection based on technical and 
general knowledge, but not on workplace 
socialization. This is a reflection of the 
French selection system, which occurs at 
c^ ery level. 

In France it is the government which 
without much consultation — another 
difference — has developed aiternance 
training schemes. The content of train- 
ing is in fact the subject of consultation 
with the social partners: the manner of 
consultation differs little from the Ger 
man procedure, although it is less 
sophisticated. Even so. the training 
market is essentially controlled by the 
government, unlike the situation in the 
F^edcral Republic It is the government 
that determines the number of training 
places and the number and location of 
technical training establishments. This 
gives rise to an essential difference m 
strategies for the regulation of entry into 
first jobs, greater susceptibility to 
unemployment among young people in 
France, and methods of classifying youth 
groups, firstly by the government and 
then, in a far more visible manner, 
through differentiated diplomas. 

Another factor relatively comparable 
in the two countries. The BEP, was in 
iroduced to enable young people to ac 
guire a wider range of skills than is possi 
ble under the CAP system, which is more 
specialized. This is. moreover, an in 
teresting feature of the French system. 
However, one tendency is becoming 
more common; taking a CAP first and 
then a BEP. or even going on after these 
two diplomas to higher technological 
training.** This process, designed to 
br(3aden the choice of careers through the 
acquisition of higher level diplomas, 
which are assumed to be more directly 
useful on the lab<:)ur market, is roughly 
comparable to acquirmg skills in sue 
cessive dual training courses in the 
Federal Republic. But — and the dif 
ference here is fundamental — I rench 
.Jiplnrrias v'orrcspt,)nd mainly t^^ 
theoretical levels of training: for exam 
pie. the C AP pass rale for candidates is 
only 55%. The growing tendency to pro 
long education and initial trainmg. 
mainly to the haccalaurcat or AhKur. 
also helps to defer the time at which 
young people start employmem. thus 
reducing the percentage of young people 
registered as unemployed in both 
countries. 



The strategies of the bodies 
involved and the role of the 
law 

One of the main concerns of any country 
is so to organize the management of man- 
pt)wer that as many people as possible 
have a job ~ a problem of manpower 
flow — and young people are adequately 
trained — a problem of employability. In 
this respect, there are probably more 
similarities than differences between the 
two countries ' ^ The concerns of 
employers and unions may not. however, 
coincide. There may be some contradic* 
tion between setting up various forms of 
training that arc likely to lead to a job, in 
other words differentiated training, and 
union concern for equal opportunities. 
Similarly, the government's concern for 
full employment does not necessarily 
coincide with the employer's need to 
make a profit. 

The main difference lies in the strategies 
adopted by the parlies concerned, 
whether in the form consultation takes or 
in the ways the law is used. The high 
degree of concerted action that prevails 
in decisions on vocational training in the 
Federal Republic contrasts sharply with 
the French Governments position in 
training. Training in France is backed, on 
the other hand, by more measures in the 
private law' regulation of companies, at 
least in social matters. The greater 
autonomy enjoyed by German 
employers also corresponds to a clear cut 
distinction between private law {of com 
paniesi and the law of collective labour 
relations, whereas in France civil law and 
labour law are still closely interdepen- 
dent, creating many ambiguities — but 
that is another matter. Nevertheless, one 
paradox should be pointed out: despite its 
dominance, the French Government has 
less control over the way the labour 
market is organized than the government 
in Germany, where there are more in 
stances of intervention, especially by the 
unions 

In the Federal Republic employers 
prefer, particularly where vocational 
training is concerned to reach agreement 
\\!\\\\ the npions rather than to allow 
government intervention, despite the 
ct>st of training which is high for ccnain 
companies. The Federation of German 
Trade Unions (IXiBi for instance, con 
sidcrs that 'the principle of consensus is 
not always the optinium solution ... but it 
IS one of the best at our disposal'. The 
employers' belief in the sur)eriority of 
dual training is based primarily on finan- 
cial crucna. i,c. the equalization of the 



conditions of competition among firms m 
the same sector, easier mobility within a 
given sector and the higher productivity 
achieved by young people as soon as they 
start work with a company. For 
employers, therefore, the essential point 
is that training is bas^^ on the labour 
market within the cr.npany and within 
the sector/^ This is a*so why they are op- 
posed to the 'foundation year' of inter- 
company vocational training for all in the 
school, which was introduced in the 
1970s. It is one of the main points of 
disagreement with the unions, who feel 
that this foundation year may lead to 
greater equality of opportunities and help 
to establish broader skills that can be put 
to better use on the labour market. 

Although French employers'* have 
pressed for a reform of apprenticeship 
and more alternancc training, they reject 
dual training on the grounds of other 
financial criteria, the difficulty of predic- 
ting manpower needs due to economic 
change, and also the cost entailed in in- 
company training.'^ To an extent it is 
this last consideration put forward by the 
employers that is the reason for the 
French system having in the 1950s gone 
over almost entirely to the idea that train- 
ing should be provided by the Sutc 
education system.' The other factor in 
this trend was the view adopted by the 
unions: they felt that only through the 
public-sector education system could 
relative equality in training opportunities 
be achieved. In more recent years, fairly 
marked disagreements have arisen 
among unions concerning the 
foreseeable results of in-company 
placements and the method of using 
them. The Confederation Gdn^rale du 
Travail, which refused to sign the 1983 
agreement, sees it above all as 'a means of 
obtaining cheap youth labour, usually to 
the detriment of stable jobs and without 
any beneficial effects for the young 
people themselves'. The Confederation 
Fran^aise Democratique du Travail, on 
the other hand, was in favour, 'to avoid 
bcmg caught up in fluctuations 
motivated mainly by the government's 
desire to produce immediate results in 
terms of unemployment figures, thus 
making a short term expedient out of a 
rncasuic luijiuitiily ucMg^iicu lo hriiig 



about a lasting change in the manner in 
which people enter working life'. These 
two contentions clearly show two of the 
major risks of French integration 
measures, and also two opposite ways of 
remedying them* 
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The Petra programme 



The first Community programme 
conccrnmg measures to improve the 
preparation of young people for work 
and to facilitate their transition from 
education to working life was created 
by the Council Resolution of 13 
December 1976 K)J C 308, 
30.12.1976. pp. 13).' 

The second stage of the programme 
was mlrcxiuccd by the Council 
Resolution of 12 Jul V l982(OJ( 1^)3, 
28.7.1982. pp. i'2r 

A number ot common themes run 
through these early phases: 

■ the area of sch(K>l and the world (4 
work, 

■ sch(x)l mdustry links. 

■ guidance. 

■ schcx^l failure and early drop out. 

■ in-service training of teachers and 
sch(X)l development, 

■ gender equality. 

M parental involvemenl 

A serie^ of working dcx;umcnts on 
these themes as dealt with in Transi 
I KM I 1! aft available froni liaplur) 
I hev were again pinpointed for fur 
thcr action by the (Anincil of 
Ministers for [iducaiion in their con 
elusions on the second action pro 
gramme 1982 HViOJC 177.6 7 1988. 
pp. 14). 

Some of the above points arc taken up 
in the C commission guidelines for the 



medium term: 1989-92 <I>oc. 
COM(89i 263 final, ISBN 
92-77 50847 7>. 

The current programme, Petra, while 
still pioneering the orisinal objectives 
has made some radical changes lo the 
organization and scope of the pro- 
gramme. Petra is officially the Euro 
pean action programme for the vcx^a- 
tional training of young people and 
their preparation for adult and work 
ing life, which was set up by a [>eci 
sion of the C ouncil of the IX on 1 
December 1987 (OJ L 346. 
10.12.1987. pp, 31 33). The objective 
of the programme is to give all young 
j:)eople the chance to avail themselves 
of one year's land if possible, two or 
more years') vwational training after 
their compulsory education. 

Petra has two support units at l.uro 
[X'an level. 

For the training network and \()uth 
imtiaiive strands; 

Ifaplan 

Square Aiubiwi i\ 
B 1040 BrusscK 
TcK 02 2307106 
l ax 02 2307167 

lor the research strand. 

ITS (Instiluul voor Toegepasic 
Socitile Welenschappen) 

\K) Box 9048 



6500 KJ Nijmcgen 
rhe Netherlands 
Tel, 31 80 780111 
f-ax 31 80 777990 

The national tx>licy c(H>rdmators in 
each Member State are: 

Belgique/Belgie 

M. Jules Prudhomnie 
Mini'tCere de T^ducsition 
naiionale 

C AE Arcades - f - 6024 
Bd. Pacheco 19, Bic 0 
B 1010 Bruxelles 
lei. 32-2-2105788 
Fax 32 2 2105538 

Mme Nicole van C Oillie 
MinisCerie van Onder>%ijs 

Konigsstraal 1 72. Bus 2 
B 1000 Brussel 
Icl. 32 2-2106229/30 
l ax 32 2 2106223 



1 he Otthial Jnurnul of ihe Furopean 
Commumnt's i()}t w published in 
I uxcmhourg tn tiu' Ott'icc U.ir OfTituI 
PuT>lKaU()ns()! if)e I ( dfui is available fr(»rTi 
IIS sales oUiccs in the Member Siate<> - 
inside bacl^ cover ol this publication for ad 
vl resscs , 

ISSN {)}!'(< (mt) d:Nt ((. Ncnesi; ISSN 
697K iI.Ni (I y;r,cs| 



Daiiniark 

Ms Lilian Vohn 
Undervisnings- og 
FonkningstninUteriet 

Vesier Voldgade 1 1 5 
DK-1200 K0bcnhavn V 
Tel. 45 ^925135 

Mr Svend Erik Povelsen 
Direktonitel for 
ErhverYSUddannelMr 

Hojbro Plads 4 
DK 1200 Kobenhavn K 
Te;, 45- 1-925775 
Fax 45- 1-925666 



BR Deutschland 

Dr Willi Maslankowski 
Bondesministerium ffilr Bildung 
und WisMnschafI 

Heincmannstr- 2 
D 5300 Bonn 2 
TeK 49-228 572109 
Fax 49'2?S-572096 

Dr Trzeciak 

Ministerium fttr Kultus« Bildung 
und Wisscnschaft des Saarlardes 

Hohenzollernstr, 60 
D 6600 Saarbrocken 
Tel. 49 681 503250 
Fax 49-681-503291 



Ellas 



Mr Nickolas Fotinc^ 
Ministry of Employment 

40 Pireos Street 
GR 10182 Athens 
Tel. 30 1-5235977 (direct) 
Fax 30- 1-5230906 



Espaila 

D. Mariano Jabonero Blanco 
Ministerio de Educacidn 
y Ciencia 

Alcali 34 

E 28027 Madrid 

Tel. 34-1-2285001/4298551 

Fax 34 1-5213775 

D. Juan Ij:6n Santolaya 
Instituto Nacionai de Empleo 

C /Condesa de Venadito 9 
E 28027 Madrid 
TeK 34 1-5859888/70 
Fax 34 1 4080017 



France 

Mmc Monique Pannier 
MligatJon k la formation 
professionnelie 

50-56, rue de la Procession 
F-75015 Paris 
Tel. 33-1-42657919 
Fax 33 1 42657928 

M. Jean Luc Cenai 

Mim»tire de I^Mucalion na* 

tionaie — DAGIC 

1 10, rue de Grenelle 

F-75357 Pans 

Tel. 33T '45500455 

Fax 33-145500297/45515363 



Ireland 

Mr Torlach O'Connor 
i>epartment of Education 

Marlborough Street 
Dublin 1 
Ireland 

TeL 353-1-734700 
Fax 353T-729553 

Mr Michael Greene 
Department of Labour 

Mespil Road 
Dublin 4 
Ireland 

TeL 353-1-765861 
Fax 353 1-603210 



Italia 

Dott. Giuseppe Martinez 
Ministero deiia Pubblica 
Istrnzione 

Via Carcani 61 
1 00153 Roma 
Tel. 39 6 5800701 

Dott. Salvatore Cifelli 
Ministero del Lavoro 

Via Castelfidardo 43 
TOO 187 Roma 
Tel. 39 6-47 ^971 
Fax 39 6-4040368 



Luxembourg 

M. Jean Welsgerhcr 
Administration de l^empioi 

Place de la Resistance 
BP 289 

L-4003 Esch s/Alzctte 
Tel. 352 541054 



M. Jcan Paul Braquet 
Lyc^e Technique d'Esch 
s/Alxette 

Bd H. Clement 

L 4064 Esch s/Alzette 

Tel, 352-553911 



Nederland 

Mr W. Dickhoff 

IVf inisterir van Onderwijs 

Europaweg 4 
BP 25000 

Nederland 2700 LZ Zoeiermeer 
Tel. 31-79-534802 
Fax 3F79-512651 

Ms Arda Scholte 

IVf inisterie van Sociaie Zaken en 
Werkgeiesenheid 

Dircctie ABA 
Postbus 20801 

Nederland 2500 EV \ Gravenhage 



Portugal 

Mme Maria Luisa Pombo Cardoso 
Minist^rio do Emprego e 
Scguranv* Social 

Rua das Picoas 14-8'' 
P 1600 Lisboa 
Tel. 35M-563801 
Fax 3511'538139 

Mme Marganda Marques 
GETAP 

Avenida 24 de Julho 140-5'' 
P 1391 Lisboa C odex 
Tel. 351 1 609500/676237 
Fax 351-1 678082 



United Kingdom 

Mr John Bushnell 

Department of Education and 
Science 

Elizabeth House 
York Road 
London SEl 7PH 
United Kingdom 
Tel. 44' 1 9340896 
F ax 44 i 9349082 

Ms Maureen L>e Vicll 
Department off Employment 

Caxton House 
Tothil! Street 
London SWIH 9NF 
United Kingdom 
Tel. 44 L273540I 
Fax 44 1 2735475 
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Other Community 
programmes for young 
people 

Complementary to the Petra pro- 
gramme are two Community youth 
exchange programmes which serve to 
facilitate the free movement of young 
people aged between 1 5 and 25 within 
the Community. 



The third joint programme to en- 
courage the exchange of young 
workers within the Community was 
established by the Council Decision 
of 13 December 1984 (OJ L 331. 
19.12.1984. pp. 36-38). 

*Youth for Europe', an action pro- 
gramme for the promotion of youth 
exchange in the Community, was 



adopted by the Council Decision of 
16 July 1988 (OJ L 158. 25,6.1988. 
pp. 42-44). 

Further information is available 
from: 

European Community Youth 
Exchange Bureau 

Place du Luxembourg 2-3 
3-1040 Brussels 



Bibliographical references to published research reports 



Les innovations dans Tapprentissage 
et la formation 
Lucas A•^^ 
Centre Inffo 

In: Actualit6 dc la formation per 
n-^ntme (Paris-la-D6fense), 102 
-cpt-Oct), 1989, pp, 7-16 
ISSN 0397-331X 

In no va t ions/ A ppren licesh ip/Train • 
ing systems/Economic situation/ 
Social effects/Trade unions/Employ- 
ers/Trainees/Conference 
reports/OECD 



Interim report on the implementation 
of the Council Decision of 1 
December 1 987 concerning an action 
programme for the vocational 
training of young people and their 
preparation for adult and work- 
ing life 

Cologne/Brussels: Ifaplan, 1989, 60 
pp. + annexes 
Languages: DE, EN 
Available from: Ifa; an. Square Am- 
biorix 32, B-1040 Brussels 
Transition from school to v^orkJ 
Training initiatives / Training 
research / Youth / Post^ompulsory 
education / Innovations/ EC decision 
/ Evaluation / Reports 



Training network: project direc- 
tory 1988 

Brussels/Cologne: Ifaplan, 1989. 
various paginations 
Languages: DE. EN, ES, FR, IT 
Available from: Ifaplan, Square Am- 
biorix 32, B1040 Brussels 
Directories / Training initiatives/ 
YoucMn (ernationa I coopera lion/ 
Transition from school to work/Pilot 
projects/EEC countries. 

The directory describes the target 
group, objectives and aciiviiicsof the 



A synopsis report of the symposium 
on ^Innovations in apprenticeship and 
training', November 1988, organized 
by the OECD and the US Ministry of 
Labour. On the basis of the work ex- 
ecuted within the framework of the 
'Apprenticeship 2000' programme 
and with the consultation of experts 
present, the symposium provided the 
occasion for collective research. It 
facilitated an analysis of the lessons to 
be learned from the diverse appren- 
ticeship practic-es: differences 



The present report, required under 
Article 4 of the Petra Decision, deals, 
in Part A, with the economic and 
social challenges facing Member 
States in trying to achieve the aims of 
the Decision. It compares how far 
they had to go in order to do so, using 
data for 1985/86, a year before the 
start of the Petra programme (and the 
latest for which official data ere 
generally available). In Part B, the 
report, drawing on information 
presented by the Member States, 
describes and analyses the policies 
and strategies being used by them to 
achieve the aims of the Decision. Part 
C describes the various components 



154 projects submitted by the 
Member States to participate in the 
Petra training initiatives network. It 
is intended as an initial instrument to 
enable interested parties find other 
European projects with which they 
can establish contact with a view to 
working with them. Each entry is 
complete with name, address and 
telephone number of the project coor- 
dinator. The projects fall into the 
following theme areas: extending the 
provision of vocational training; im 
proving the quality of vocational 



resulting from the various economics, 
methods of organization, socio* 
economic and cultural priorities of 
each country, and place and role of 
the different social partners. It also 
provided an examination of the direc- 
tions the future development of ap- 
prenticeship and the general training 
of adults should take. 



of the Community-level action pro- 
gramme, especially the European 
Network of Training Partnerships. 
The report then concludes with a set 
of priority points for the future, defm- 
ing ways in which the action pro- 
gramme can be develoocd to provide 
greater assistance to Member States 
m the development of their policies. 

Annex B contains tables of national 
data on the percentages of young peo- 
ple involved in full-time draining, ap- 
prenticeship and other part-time 
training courses in 1985/86, 



training: improving coordination bet- 
ween providers of training and adap- 
ting training to new needs; improving 
progression to, and within, systems of 
vocational training; action to create 
better opportunities for disadvan- 
taged youth and to improve provision 
in disadvantaged areas; the develop- 
ment and coordination of diversified 
forrrs of vocational guidance; action 
m rural areas: reinforcing girls' access 
to vocational training in industrial, 
technical and scientific fields. 
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Rescmrch strand institute direc- 
tory 1999 

Bi usscls/Nijmegcn: FTS, 1989. 90 pp. 

Languages: DE, EN, FR 

ISBN: 90'6370-682-0 

Training research/Research centres/ 

Researchers/Directories/EEC coun 

tries 

The main purpose of this directory is 
to inform mstitutes participatmg in 



the Pelra research strand programme 
about each other and help them to 
identify possible partners with whom 
they might want to set up a research 
partnership. It is also meant as an in 
formation resource for those who 
would like to know more about the 
organizations participating in the first 
stage of the research strand pro- 
gramme. In the directory institutes 
arc listed by country and the follow 



ing information is provided: name, 
address, telephone and fax number, 
the name of the contact person, the 
research theme for which it has been 
nominated, background information 
about the institute and a short 
description of one or more of the pro 
jecis carried out by the institute. 



Voutb initiaeive projects: pro* 
gress report and project listing 
198S 

Brussels; Ifaplaii, 1989, 64 pp. 

Languages: EN, FR 

Available from; Ifaplan, Square Am 

biorix 32, B 1040 Brussels 

Youth unemployment/Educationul 

disadvantage I SiKial handicap / 

Youth / Training init'atives / Pilot 



projects / Directories / Transition 
from school to work / EC program 
mes / EEC countries 

The work lists ihe youth initiative 
supported within the framework of 
the Petra programme. The projects 
are of an experinr.ental nature and are 
subsidized by the European Commis 
sion. They aim to enhance the talents 



and energy of young people by giving 
them the possibility to test their ideas 
and solutions in situations in which 
they find themselves. The 191 pro^ 
jects fall into three categories: 
employment creation, introductory 
vocational training and young people 
facing difficulties. The publication in 
eludes the address and a short descrip 
lion of each project. 




By: 

FOREM — L'Officc communauiairc ct CIDOC — Centre intcrcommunautairc 

regional de la formauon pr^':iSionnellc dc documentation pour la formation pn> 

et dc Tcmploi fessionncUc 

VDAB — Vlaamsc Dienst voor Arbeids ICODOC - Intcrcommunautair docu- 

bemiddcling en Berocpsoplciding mcntaticccntrum voor berocpsoplciding 



Boulevard de rEmpcrcur 11. B 1000 Bruxcllcs, lt\. 02 513 93 20 - Ext. 1001 



A. Publications 



Burea^j Bedrijfs»dvies en 
Marketing vzw (BBM) - 

Ncderlandstalig Instituut v(>:)r de 
Vooridurende Vorming van de Mi I 
denstand (IVVMl 

trifekien^jnder/o V. Ondernemcrs 
opleidmg in Vlaanderen Brussels, 
BBMIVVM, 1^^S9, 158 pp. 
Sievmstraai 14 — 1040 Brussels 
Research reports. I raining/emplov 
mem relationship. Entry into war 



in^ life. Managers Small and 
medium sized enterprises Research 
reports. Proposals. Region Jlamande. 
Region hruxelloise. Belgium. 

The constantly changing challenges 
thai face today'sentreprencur imply a 
need for regular updating. This study, 
commissioned by the Dutch medium 
Institute for continuing training in 
the small-business sector UVVMK in 



vestigatcs the interactions between 
mcxiern enirepreneurship and train 
ing, l(X)king in particular at the pro 
fessional development of recent 
course graduates with a view to pro- 
viding feedback to the training in 
sututc and identifying initial and fur- 
ther training requirements. On the 
basis of their conclusions the resear 
chers make a number of recommen 
daiions. 
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Franssen. A., Panciera, S 
Conditions de faisabilit* d'un 
partenariat entrr renseignement 
k horaire riduit, les ASBL d*in- 
sertion soclo-professionneile et 
les partenaires sociaux au niveau 
subrtgional 

(Feasibility of a partnership between 
part-lime education, socio occupa- 
tional integration agencies and the 
social partners at subregional level] 
Louvain la-Neuve, 1ST, 1989. 128 
pp. + annexes. Place Montesquieu I. 
B 1348 Louvain La-Neuve, 
From school to work. Alternating 
training. Prolongation of schooling 
Young people: 16-18 years old. 



Educational dropout Entry into 
working life. A ction research 
Surveys, Region wallonne, Region 
bruxelloise, Belgium. 

In this research report produced for 
the French Community's Catholic 
education network, the aim is to find 
educational bodies in society to coor- 
dinate a scheme for the alternance 
training of young drop-outs from 
school. Having assessed the ex 
perimental status of part-time educa- 
tion over a period of years, the r sear 
chers suggest possible forms of part 
nership, their status and consultation 
with the two sides of industry. With 



due regard for the respective roles of 
training practitioners and recent in- 
stitutional changes in the subregional 
communities of Forcm (Office com- 
munauiaire et regional dc Teniploi ct 
de la formation), the authors put for- 
ward various proposals for consulta- 
tion within each subregional commit- 
tee s employment training board. The 
proposed arrangement would be to 
set up a new social agency in the field 
dealing with the transition from 
education lo employment: it should 
help to meet the social and occupa* 
uonal challenges posed by the entry 
of young people into working life in 
French speaking Belgium. 



Michiels. K. 

Vijf jaar EDO — Een synlliese van 
het registratieonderzoelk in liet 
experiinenteel deeilljds onder* 
wijs tijden» dc periodc 1984-1989 

Leuven, HIV A. 1989, 95pp. ISBN 
90-71 71213 6 

Research reports. Entry into working 
life. Young people 16 18 years old. 
W ork experience. Part time schools. 



Educational statistics. ESF. Train 
ing/employment relationship. Region 
flamande. Rt^gion hruxelloi.se. 
Belgium, 

The purpose of this enrolment study 
was lo give educaiional policy makers 
an indication of the changing 
numbers in part-time schooling over 
the pcricxl 1984 89. It was also lo 
show whether the young people con 



cerned belonged to the target group 
and enabled an opinion to be formed 
on the training and work experience 
opFK)rtunities offered to participants 
m part-time schooling (types of con- 
tract, training fields, industrial sec- 
If >|. The report is of immediate 
relevance, in the light of the discus^ 
sions now underway concerning the 
organic regulation of part-time 
education. 



Rea, A., Ppjetri. J.. Hublct. B. 
Temps depassaite* Dcsjeuncscn- 
tre I'^cole el rentreprise. Trajec- 
toires de jeunes des centres 
dVnseignement k iioraire reduit 
[The transition period. Young people 
moving from ^:l1ioo1 to the workplace. 
The routes taken by young people in 
part time education centres). 
Bruss^ Ls, Synergic, 1990. ?M pp ^ 
annc s. Avenue d'Audcrghcm 
B 1041) Brussels. 

From sch(x}l to work. Prolongation of 
schooling. A Iternating training 
Youth. Marginalizafion. Entrv into 
working life. Curriculum. Stati.uics. 
Biographies. Sampler. Question 
naires. Surveys, Region wallone 
Rewm hruxelloi.se. Belgium. 



This research, conducted in 1 989 on a 
sample of 28 young people attending 
French community centres c horaire 
reduit ICEHR — Part time education 
ccntresi in liolgium. was commission 
ed by the Muster for Education and 
Scientific Research and funded by the 
king Baudouiri Foundation. The first 
part concentrates on young people. 
sch(H)l and employment. A 
>cx:iologicai analysis throws light on 
the rcstruciunngof initial vocational 
iraming under the provision for pan 
time compulsory education and as a 
result of newly introduced measures 
The second part of the report sets out 
the statistics on groups of young pco 
pie attending this kind of education, 
with a review of curricula and part 



time work at the workplace. In the 
third part of the study, the authors ex- 
amine the social itineraries of 
pupils/trainees and the concept of 
alternance training, in the light of a 
very detailed sample survey. They 
discuss young people in their socio- 
economic and family contexts, school 
histories, pan time education centres, 
the school and vocational qualifica- 
tions, The report provides informa 
lion and a better understanding of the 
practices and ideas of young people 
attending alternance schemes, 
sometimes erroneously regarded as 
being marginalized on the school and 
labour markets. 



Ongoing research projects 



1 . Transition from school 
to work of young people 
cotofipleting prevocational 
secondary education and 
smali^business training 

Name, Institution: Studv carried 
out by I>nys Jan. Hoger Instuuut 
vmr dc Arbeid (HlVAi. li van 
I-venstraat 2F, B 3000 I cuvcn. 
016/28 33 18, 



Objective: T his study charts young 
people's transition from education to 
employment. tcKusing on what hap 
|x:ns to them m the first 10 months of 
their new career The questions con 
sidered arc as follows. Do t^ic young 
|X*ople find work, do they remain 
unemployed, or do they simply stay at 
home.' What kind of work do they 
find, and is it related to the course 
they have followed How do they find 
work r>o they use formal or informal 



channels'' Finally, the study looks at 
\oung people's plans for the future. 
Are they satistied with their job. or 
are they looking round for something 
else, and what factors are associated 
with their satisfaction or otherwise? 
f he study aims t<^ improve our pic- 
ture of the transition trom school to 
work, thereby providing a factual 
basis for evaluating current provision 
for prevocational education. 
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Availability off Inffomution: The 

following reports arc already 
available: De afgestudeerden van het 
technischen beroepssecundair onder- 
wi/5 in her arrondissement Leuven 
(Graduates of technical and voca- 
tional secondary education in the 
district of Leuven], Leuven, HIVA, 
1989, 51pp.; De leerjongeren in het 
arrondissement Leuven (Young peo- 
ple in training in the district of 
Leuven), Leuven, HIVA. 1 990, 3 1 pp. 
Other reports will become available in 
the course of 1991. 

Commissioiting body: Leuvens 
Ovcrlegpiaiform onderwijsarbeit 

2. ESF project: Alter* 
nating training for those in 
compulsory part-time 
education in Flanders 

Name, Institution: The study was 
carried out by Mia Douteriungne. 
Hoger Inslituut voor de Arbeid 
(HIVA), E, van Evenstraai 2E* 
B-3000 Leuven. 

Objective: Evaluation of the ESF pro- 
ject 'Alternating training for those in 
compulsory part-lime educaiion in 
F' nders\ where the aim is to pro- 



mote the training and employment of 
young people in experimental part- 
time education (EDO). For a period of 
one or more school years young peo- 
ple in part-time education are placed 
in employment and receive on-the-job 
traini^ig in conjunction with their 
school based training. The study 
comprises six parts: details of par- 
ticipating youngsters and firms; 
description and evaluation of alter- 
nating training by the young people; 
analysis of employment results; iden- 
tification of possible displacement ef- 
fects; regional approach: cost/benefit 
study of the system 

Availability of information: The 

report will be available from HIVA in 
or around July 1990. 

Conunissioning body: Ministry of 
Education, Council for Technical and 
Vocational Secondary Educaiion, 
European Social Fund 



3. Migrants in part-time 
education and tiie role of 
part-time education in 
promoting the employ- 
ment of migrant 
youngsters 




Introduction 

The transition from school to work 
has been a growing problem in Den 
mark in the last 1 5 years. Although a 
comprehensive carec-s guidance 
campaign is in operattj.i. young peo 
pie find it difficult to becx^me in- 
tegrated into working life, for reasons 
hoih economic and structural. 

Following the economic recession m 
1974. many mitiaiives were started 
under government auspices, lo 



qualify young people for working life 
through mcreased traming and 
education. 

The inirtxiuctory vocational traming 
ihhcentresformmg pan of the labour 
market training (AMUi system have 
developed new types of courses 
which, through the careful combma- 
tion of practical workshop insiruc 
tion.general subjects, job-seeking and 
especially on the job traming. have 
been very effective. The practical 
results indicate a growing need for a 



Research team: Lievcn Denolf. 
Aoil Kutluoglu, Efiichia Zervas and 
Peter Kupers, under the leadership of 
Professor A. Martens, Department of 
Sociology, Leuven Catholic Universi- 
ty, E, van Evcnstraat 2C. B-3000 
Leuven. 016/28 31 68. 



Objective: The study investigates 
the extent to which the system of 
part-time education enhances the pro- 
spects of migrant youngsters as they 
enter the latx)ur market, considering 
also the differences between the situa- 
tion of such young people and that of 
Belgian youngsters. 



Availability of information: The 

research results will be available in 
the second half of 1990. 



Commissioning body : Office of 
the Minister for science policy plan- 
ning in Belgium. The study of 
migrants in part-time educaiion 
forms part of a wider study of 
migrants, employment and training. 



By: 
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transitional stage between school and 
working life if the integration of 
young people is to be successful. In a 
sense, the EI centres' workshop in- 
struciion represents the 'trial jobs* of 
earlier times — a type of employment 
which has been overtaken and 
eliminated ttxlay by technological 
progress. 

The new Vcx:aiional Training 
Reform, which comes mto force on 1 
January 1991. incorporates cor 
responding elements. It will thus be 
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jx>ssible to begin a vcKaiional training 
course with six months" introductory 
schooling in which the instruction 
will include a large proportion of prac- 
tical work in the workshop within 
several areas of industry, before the 
actual vocational training begins. 
Here again, the aim is to introduce i he 
students to working life, technically 
and socially, to make them more com 
petent in the selection of an cxzcupa 
lion and to motivate them lo under 
take more training. 

A new, wider political initiative to 
combat youth unemployment is cx 



pected in 1990, In general, Danish 
labour market policy is undergoing a 
transformation from a passive social 
security to an active labour market 
policy. The youth programme will be 
a combination of work and training 
provision for all young people, ac 
companied by a tightening up of the 
concept of availability and the cycle 
of daily unemployment and sup- 
plementary benefits. The special sup 
port scheme for students and appren 
tices, the employers' student reim- 
bursement introduced in 1 977. will be 
one element, and particularly low pay 
for young people may be another, the 



aim being to increase the supply of 
jobs. 

In Danish research on the problems 
connected with youth unemploy- 
ment, interest has tended toshift in re* 
cent years from the young 
unemployed to the large category of 
long-term unemployed adults, which 
has been given high priority in Danish 
research in the last three years, par 
ticularly under the new law on the 
supply of work of 1 988, which targets 
the training and qualification of 
unemployed people as the best means 
of finding employment in an oc 
cupation. 



A. Publications 



Skov. Poul; Skolen i samfundct — 
om samarbcjdet med del 
ontKivcnde samhind om 
elevernesudskoling. (The school in 
the community — cooperation with 
the community around it and 
students* transition to adult working 
life). Copenhagen: Danmarks 
Paedagogiske Instilut, 1989. 273 pp. 
4- supplement. (DPI NO 1989.03) 



ISBN 87-7416^2!)7-8 

Out oj school educaiion. Fduca 

tional ^idance. School leaving. 

Transition from school to work. 

Society. Report. Denmark. 

The II studies in the book cover 

students from schools and youth 

training schemes and also parents, 

teachers and jobs. Practical results 

from 35 development projects rang 



ing from the first to the 1 0th school 
year are also, described, with the cm 
phasis on nhe school within the com- 
munity'. The book points out areas in 
which an increased effort might 
usefully be considered as regards both 
day-to day cooperation between the 
school and the community around it 
and the transition of students from 
school to adult working life. 



Juhl, Soren: BeskMftigclses- og 
uddannelscsgaraiili'ordningcr* 

[Guaranteed employment and tram 
ing schemes!. Copenhagen: Socialfor- 
skningsinstituttet, 1990. 156 p. ISFI 
Report 90:51. 

Youth unemployment. Employment 
creation. Risht to education. Educa 
tional opportunities. Reports. 
Denmark. 



This study shows that the guarantees 
of employment or education which a 
number of Danish local and county 
authorities have initiated under the 
frikommuneordningen has been a 
qualified success. It is very difficult to 
find jobs for young unemployed peo- 
pie in the private sector, even if 
employers are offered special wage 
subsidies. The report concludes that 



unemployment amongst the weakest 
cannot be eliminated with excep- 
tional measures. However, at a time 
when jobs do not exist for everyone, 
it can be an aim in itself to give 
unemployed people an opportunity to 
develop themselves, become involved 
and learn to 'hold their heads high' in 
a variety of exceptional projects. 



De nyuddannedes Indplacering 
pa arbejsdmarkedel 1 984-87 . 
IJdviklingen I beskaeftigclsen 
1984-87 — Argang 1987 pA bran- 
cher {Placement of the newly trained 
in the labour market 1984-87 — 
Employment trend 1984 87. Year 
1 987 by sectors). Copenhagen: 
Ministry of Education. Department 
of Economics and Statistics, 1989. 
I 2 pp. 4 supplement, 
C ommenial training Technical 
(raining. Semiskilled vvorkers 
Educational statistics. Denmark. 



The Ministry of Education keeps a 
continuous record of the trend of 
employment for newly wained peo- 
ple. This record serves two mam 
purposes: 

■ to provide inforntanon to the train 
mg institutions conferririg qualilica 
tions on how their graduates have 
fared; 

■ to serve as an additional basis for 
the Ministry's planning, which is car 

r:cd out for and in C(X)perat!on with 
the institutions. 

The study makes it possible not only 



to lake stock of training and the 
employment situation for the newly 
trained, but also to relate these 
parameters to individual training in- 
stitutions. In addition, the statistics 
show the position for all newly train- 
ed persons in relation to three main 
factors: training subjects, thecmploy^ 
ment situation and the professional 
associations which take care of trade- 
union and occupational interests for a 
given profession — typically with 
continuing and upgrading training 
\dimittend/orenin^er). 



l)ahlkvisl. Vivi Ann: Nordiska 
MinisteirAdets IJngdoms-pro- 
jekt. Kring nya vilgar all bekilm- 
pa arbelsloshet bland ungdom. 

(Nordic Council of Ministers' youth 
project. On new ways to combat 



unempi .ynieni among young peo 
pie). Copenhagen: Nordisk Minister 
rM, 1989. 85 pp. tNAUTrep<jri 
1989:61 ISBN 87-7303-325'!. 
Youth unemployment. Youth 
employment. Job creation. Models. 



Experimentation. Scandinavia, 
In iV85 the Nordic Council of 
Ministers adopted an action pro- 
gramme lor economic development 
and full employment — Norden i 
vaekst | I'he growing Nordic com 
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munity). Several subject areas were 
discussed in this context, including 
the youth project. 

The purpose of the project was to try 
out new, non-traditional ways for the 
young people, develop methods of 



Blomsterberg, Marianne: Skolarb* 
projektet . Utvttitleringsrappon * 

(The Skolarb project. Evaluation 
report). Nordisk Ministerrid, 1989. 
38 pp. + supplement. 
Transition from school to work. 
School leaving. Working life. Voca- 
tional guidance. Reports, Scan- 
dinavia. 

The Skolarb project was a develop 
ment project launched by the Nordic 



guidance and improve contact bet- 
ween school and working life. 
This final report is addressed to 
various bodies at local, regional and 
central government level which arc 
tackling the problems connected with 



Council of Ministers in 1984, Its aim 
was to develop guidance methods and 
to improve contact between school 
and work, at a time when young peo- 
ple need to be guided as they make the 
transition from school to working life 
To achieve maximum coverage of the 
information, a network was estab- 
lished for the exchange of practical 
experience, know-how and results 
obtained. Information was also 



uncmpivoyment. The report outhncs 
the youth project, describes work 
models in experimental firms and 
presents a list of practical ideas. 



gathered on guidance facilities and 
methods iii the countries of the Nor- 
dic community and on sub projects, 
target groups, local labour market 
and training conditions and re^ 
quirements. The primary objective of 
the project was to influence the train- 
ing of the various groups who work 
with youth guidance, and also to in- 
fluence the establishment of national 
guidance programmes. 



B. Addresses 



Arbejdsmarkedsstyreisen 

Attn. Per Jensen 
Hejrevej 43 
DK :400 Kbh. NV 
Tel. 38 33 22 00 

Danmarks Ljercrshojskole 

Emdrupborgvej 101 
DK'2400 Kbh. NV 
Tel. 31 69 66 33 

Danmarks Piedagogiskr Insliliil 

Attn. Poul Skov 
Hcrmodsgade 28 
DK-2200 Kbh. K 
TeK 31 81 01 40 



Nordisk Ministerrftd 

Attn. Tore Karlsson 
Store Strandstraede 18 
DK-1255 Kbh. K 
Tel. 33 1 1 47 1 1 

RAdet for Uddannelses* of 
Ertavervsvejledning 

/Ebetegadc 7 
DK-2100 Kbh. 0 
Tel. 31 18 62 11 



So^^ialforskningsinstituttel 

Attn. Inger Koch Nielsen 
Borgergade 28 
DK-1300 Kbh. K 
Tel. 33 13 98 11 

Undervisningsministeriet. 
Okonomiftk statistisk kontor 

Attn. Anker Hoch 
Frederiksholms Kanal 25G 
DK 1220 Kbh. K 
Tel. 33 ^^2 50 00 
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A. Recently completed research 



Ganz die alien? Was Auszubil- 
dende meinen, was Auszubilden- 
de tun; Ergebnisse einer bundes- 
weilen Reprilsenlativsiudic 

Schweiiccrt, K. 

Eierlin and Bonn: Bundesmstitut far 
Berufsbildung 



IBIBBI, 1^89. 142 pp., ISBN 
3-88555- 365-1 

Training research, Inplatu faining. 
Trainees. Socialization. Social 
behaviour Attitude. Training effec 
tiveness. Family. Training personnel. 
Federal Republic of Germany 



T his study seeks to establish whether 
and how young people in training dif 
fer from previous generations in iheir 
attitudes judgments and views and in 
their outlook on vocational training 
and work and on other aspects of life. 
In a representative, nationwide 
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survey about I 000 young people in 
the second year of training were com- 
pared with some 300 young people 
who had undergone training an 



average of five years earlier. The 
representative data are joined by 
results of interviews with parents, 
vocational school teachers and 



trainers. T!ie study was intitiated and 
financed by BIBB. 



Betrieblichc AusbilduiiK; Benifs- 
zufriedenhcit und Probleme; eine 
bundesweite Repriiscntativbefni- 
Kung von Auszubildendcn ab dem 
zweiten Lehrjahr 
Hecker, U. 

Berlin and Bonn: Bundesinstitui fiii 
Berufsbildung 

(BIBB), 1989. 107 pp., ISBN 
3 88555-376-7 

I raining research. In plant training 
Trainees. Transition from sc hool to 



'Jelzt fiihle ich mich richtig als 
Arbeitrr ~ jetzt fiihle ich mich er* 
^achscn^; Ergcbniftse aus dcm 
Projekt 'Bctrieblicbe Sozialisa- 
lion von Auszublldenden^ 
Berlin and Bonn: Bundesinstitui far 
Berufsbildung 

IBIBBI, 1989. 100 pp., ISBN 
3 88555-384-S 

Training research. In plant tratmng. 
Socialization, Trainees. St>c!al in 



work. Career choice. Job satisfaction. 
Socialization. Federal Republic of 
Crermany. 

1 he siudy forms part of a represent 
ative nationwide survey of about 
1 000 trainees on their attitudes 
towards and views on training and 
work and other aspects of life (see 
Schweikeri, K.: Ganz die alien?, op. 
cit.l The analysis concentrates 
primarily on the in plant training 
situation, beginning with such 



teraction. Quality of training 
Teaching methods. Learning 
methods. Training standards. Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The study reveals, for example, that 

■ on the whole, the teaching of non- 
specific skills is not yet systematic or 
consistent enough, 

■ even where non-specific skills are 
consciously made training objectives, 
many of the trainers who are sup- 



aspects of the transition from school 
to vocational training as career choice 
and the search for training places and 
the support and help received in these 
respects. This is followed by an ex 
amination of general satisfaction 
with the occupation chosen and the 
training, the shortcomings and 
disruptive factors that characterize 
the training situation and the ability 
of young people to cope with prob- 
lems and difficulties. 



jiosed \o ensure these objectives are 
achicvv 1 have not themselves had 
any metluxlical training to this end. 
The study of trainees undertaken and 
financed by the BIBB took the form of 
a longitudinal study and makes no 
claim to be representative. In alK 1 10 
trainees were interviewed at least 
three limes during their training, 
along with 1 34 training staff, most of 
whom were working with the 
trainees. 



Berufswahl turklscher Jugend- 
licher; Entwicklung einer Kon- 
zeption fiir die Benifsberatunx 

Ikx>s Nllnning, U. 

Inslitut fur Arbeitsmarki- und 
Berufsforschung der Bundesanstalt 
fur Arbeit: 1989. 167 pp., ISSN 
0173 6574 

(kx'Ufxitional research. Miurants ' 
childrt n. Career choice. Migrant 
women. Migrant training, i'oca 
tional counselling. Career prospect.s. 



Vocational counsellors. Family 
Turkey. Fedcrc ' Republic of 
Germany. 

The study gives an overview of 
analyses of vcx:ational counselling 
and career choice in Turkish families 
and reveals why. despite extensive 
educational and vocational counsell 
ing, special criteria and peculiarities 
in the prcxess of ch(x>sing a career 
(eg, involvement in the family's plans 
for the future) limit the range of oc- 



cupations and make it difficult for it 
to be widened through counselling. 
On the basis of empirical findings, the 
study suggests how the guidance, 
counselling and media available from 
the Federal Institute for Labour 
might be adapted. The project was in- 
uiaied by the Institute for Labour 
Market and V(x;atiQnal Research and 
financed by the Federal Institute for 
Labour. 



B. Continuing research projects 



Qualifi:eierang in den ersten 
Berufsjahren — Die Bedeutung 
der Bemfserfahrung fur die 
QuaiifizierungMntwicklunK nach 
AbschiuB der AusbildunR 
Davids. S.: Jurisch. M.; Kloas. P W : 
Puhlmann, A.: Sclle. B., Spree. H 
Bundcsinsiiiui fOr lierufshilJung 
IBIBB), Fehrhellincr Plat/. 3, lO(K) 
Berlin 31 

Training research Skill development. 
C areer. T'mployment exfyenence. On 
the job training. Socialization 
Mach inery f 1 1 ters/assemhlers. Flee t ri 
cians. Dealers. Banking personnel. 
Industry. I'ederal Republic ^V 
Germany 



The research project carried out and 
financed by BIBB examines a peri<xi 
of employment that is becoming in 
creasingly important: in terms of ac 
quiring further skills and learning to 
act independently at work, the first 
few years of employment form an im 
ix)rtant link betv/ecn initial training 
and institutionah/ed cotuinuing 
training. 

The project will he completed m 
mid 1990. The findings so far 
presenicd in the form of working 
papers include the following: 
■ In company models and concepts 
for the further training of young skill 
cd workers iJujv 1989; No. 3: see also 



lierichte zur beruflichen Bildung, No. 
I 12) 

■ Induction and continuing training 
during the first few years of employ 
rnenl of 

female machinery fitters 
(December I9S9, No. 4| 
female electricians tDccember 
1989, No. 5i 

wholesale and iniport/exp<.>rt 
traders (December 1989. No. 6) 
banking ix'rsonnel (I>eccmlx;r 
1989. No. 7| 

industrial clerks (December 1989, 

No. 8) 
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Berufs- und Bildongssifoation 
Jimgcr AuslMnder in der BRD 

Bcrr-Kcrn. Granato, M.; 

Schweiken. K. 

Bundesinstitui fUr Berufsbildung 
(BIBB). Fehrbclliner Platz 3. 1000 
Berlin 31 

Training research. Migrant training. 
Education and (raining. Career 
choice. In plant training. Working 
conditions. Migrant vx'omen. 



Research methods. Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The Federal Institute for Vocational 
Training (BIBB) is making a naiion 
wide representative study of the 
employment and education of young 
foreigners in the Federal Republic. 
The study takes the form of a survey 
of young foreigners aged 15 to 3U. 
The mam aspects being evaluated are 



■ school and career choice 

■ career choice, vocational training, 
employment situation 

■ foreign women and gii Is 
Provision has also been made for na 
lionaliiy reporis and a survey of 
employers* recruitment strategics. 
The project will probably be com 
pleted in 1992 and is being financed 
hv the BIBB. 



Wissenschaflliche Beglritung 
und Evaluation des Modellpro- 
jekts ^Fdrderfoand* 

Schwarte. N. 

Professor Norbert Schwarte. Adolf 
Reichweinstralie 2. 5900 Siegen 
S<x*ial research. Socially hanuicapped 
persons. A dolescents. Training 
assistance. Industrial training. Long 
term unemployment. Social Integra 
tion Federal Republic of Germany, 



With the help of representative 
surveys and related narrative inter 
views with young people, both form 
ing part of the Fdrderband pilot pro- 
ject, profiles of the lives of a group of 
particularly disadvantaged young 
people have been compiled. Despite 
all manner of promotional measures, 
these young people have not succeed- 
ed in escaping the void between 
peripheral employment and long- 



term unemployment. The project was 
carried out by the University of 
Siegen (Department of Education 
Science. Psychology and Sport 
Science) and was partly funded by the 
Federal Ministry for Youth. Family 
and Health. It was completed in late 
1989. An unpublished final report is 
available. 
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A. Ongoing research projects 



Research themes The Greek upper 
secondary school (general lyceumi 
and the issue of youth preparation lor 
the world of work (ongoing research 
financed by the Ministry of 
Education!. 

Paleocrassas S. (cxx)rdinaior). Scavdi 
Dimiira, Rouseas Panayiotis, Tettcri 
Julia 

Ministry of Fiducaiion/Pedagogicai 
Institute 

Mesogcion 396, 15341 \g. 
Paraskevi: Tel. 6567380 

Objectively: 1 1 ) \o dcscnlx and 
discuss the instructional objectives 
and the learning prtxxjsses adopted by 
the teachers of the Ci.L.. from the 
po\n\ of view of their contribution 



towards facilitating the integration of 
young people in working life. l2) To 
investigate the teachers* attitudes 
toward the issue of youth prepara- 
tion f( the world of work as it is 
related to their work in the Ci.L. 

Research theme: Attitudes of third 
grade gymnasium students towards 
school vocational guidance as related 
to their personal and s<.)cial 
characteristics (research completed!. 

Scavdi Dimnra. Rouseas I^anayiotis. 
Ictteri Julia 

Ministry ol I ducanon/Pcdagogicai 
Institute 

Mesogeion 396. 1 534 1 Ag 
Paraskevi: Tel. 6567380 



By: 

EAAHNIKH AHMOKPATIA 
YnOYPFEIO EeNIKHI 
HAIAEIAI A ePHrKEYMATQN 

nAiAAroriKO 

INETTTOYTO 

Pedagogicai Institute 

Ministry of National Education 

and Religion 

3% Mesogeion Street 

GRAthens 



Objectives: To collect evaluative 
feedback from careers education pro 
grammes (CEPs) from third-year 
pupils of lower secondary school. One 
of the research hypotheses was that 
the pupils' attitude towards the CEPs 
are influenced by their expectations 
and predictions for their own work 
future. The expectations and predic 
lions in question, on the other hand, 
arc closely linked to the pupils 
scholastic achievement and their 
s<K:ial and educational environment. 
It is against this hypothesis that the 
pupils* judgements about C I:Ps. as 
well as their needs and expectations 
from It. were tested. 
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Research theme: Employment 
status of technical vocational 
lyceums graduates (research com- 
pleted). 

Dimitropoulos Vasilios* do Professor 
R. Fakiolas, Technical University of 
Athens, Zografou, Athens 

Objectives: To examine the employ 
ment status of lyccum graduates for 
the years 1980-87. It concerns the 
graduates of a number of schools in 
the Athens area and in some rural 
areas of the country, who did not con- 
tinue into tertiary cducaiion. The: 
sample included graduates of 
technical vocational lyceums (TVLsl 
in a percentage of 77%. The analysis 
concerns the type of their employ^ 
ment in relation to urban or rural 
location, their training specialization, 
their sex and the problems they en 
countered in finding a desired job. It 
was found that only 15 20% of the 
graduates of TVLs held jobs which 
were relevant to the specialization 
they had acquired in school. There 
was an important differentiation 
regarding the kind of employment 
between the Athens area and the 
rural areas as well as between men 
and women in the rural areas. A com- 
parison between graduates of general 
education lycea and TVLs in the rural 
areas shows t hat there is no statistical 
ly important difference in the type of 
their employment, while it was also 
observed that for both types of 
lyceum. 28% of the male graduates 
were employed or under -employed in 
agriculture at least for the first few 
years after graduation. 



Research theme: Progress of the 
graduates of the agriculture field of 
technical vocational lyceums (re- 
search ongoing, financed by the 
Ministry of Education). 



Paleocrassas S. (coordinator). Mar 
copoulos Constantinos. S'nvropoulos 
P. 

Ministry of Education, Pedagogical 
Institute, GR 15341 Athens; Tel. 
6567363 



Objectives; To examine the effec- 
tiveness of the agricultural pro 
gramme in the technical-vocational 
lyccum (TVLI with regard to the oc- 
cupational status of the graduates, 
their progress in further training pro 
grammes at the Technological Educa 
tional Institutes (TEIs) and their 
fulfilling other broader aspirations 
that they might have. The resuiis 
show that 46% of the graduates have 
selected to continue their studies in 
the TEIs. 24% of those whochose not 
to continue their training at the 
higher level are occupied in 
agricultural activity owned by their 
families. 13% work at the 
agricultural sector for ithcrs and 
33% are unemployed. All graduates 
assessed the practical training compo- 
nent of their programme in the TVL 
as marginal. On the other hand* those 
graduates who continued their 
studies in the TEIs found the pro 
gramme of the TVL insufficiei>t with 
regard to the general educational 
component, and especially with 
regard to the subject of chemistry 



Research theme: Mechanisms for 
the response of the technical voca- 
tional education (TVE) system to the 
requirements for new skills and oc* 
cupations (research ongoing, ftnanc- 
ed by Petra/Minisiry of Education), 



Papatheodosiou Th. (coordinator), 

Kotsakis V., Konsiantara A., Tsim- 

poukis A , and others 

Institouto Technologikis Ekpaidefsis 

(ITE) 

Syngrou 56. GR 1 1742 Athens; Tel. 
9216603 



Objectives: To assess the effec- 
tiveness (external efficiency) of the 
technical vocational education (TED 
system with regard to the 
employability of the graduates. 



Research theme: Trends in the stu- 
dent flow of vocational education 
(research ongoing, financed by 
Petra/Minisiry of Education). 



Papatheodosiou Th. (coordinator), 
Kazazis I.. Iliopoulos G., SUvrou S., 
and others 

Institouto Technologikis Ekpaidefsis 
(ITE) 

Syngrou 56, GR 1 1742 Athens; Tel. 

9216603 



Objectives: To assess the demand 
for training as related to the effec- 
tiveness of the overall vocational 
education system. 



B. Bibliography 



Skavdi D., Rouseas P.. Tetteri J. 
Oi OTdoeic; t(ov ^ia8T}Tii)v mt; 
ipixric; yuiivaoiou an^vavTi otov 
gxoX\k6 t-nayvG^-McitiKb npoaava- 

TO^lO^lO OC OX^CTTl Ta QTOHlKd 

Kai KOiva>viKd x^^P^^^'^^P**^'^**^^ 
zoDq: ATtOTEX.tc|.iaTa mUQ cunci- 

lAiiiiudes of third grade gymnasium 
students toward school vocational 
guidence in relation to their personel 
and social characteristics. Results of 
an empirical studyl 



t:K7iai6cuoTi KQi ^nuyyF.k^a 1, 
[Education and profession 1] 1989, 
pp. 39-56, bibl., tables.; (ISSN 

1011-3622). 

Lower secondary educatiow Educa- 
lionai giiiaance/ Vocationai 
counselling/ Vocational informaiiorv 
Social environment/ Social inequalt 
ly/ Social status/ Social origin/ Per 
sonality/ Career choice/ Greece 
This paper draws from an empirical 
research study which was designed to 
collect evaluative feedback about 
careers education programmes 



(C EPs) from third year pupils of 
lower secondary schooL It provides 
evidence that the pupils' altitudes 
towards CEPs. as these altitudes are 
indicated in their judgments and their 
expectations from the CCPs, are dif 
ferentiated according to t heir 
scholastic achievement, place of 
residence and socio-economic 
background. 
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Kasimati K. 

npaYMaTiKOTTixa f| uu9o<;; 
(Career choice; reality or myth?] 
National Centre for Social Research 
Athens 1989 (ISBN 960 7093 06 21 
Career choice/ Career planning/ 



Vocational f^uidance/ Labour market/ 
Education/ Greece 

The book deals with the process of 
choosing a career and the factors in 
fluencing this choice. These factors 
arc shaped under the consideration of 



various phases, theories and facets of 
the micro-social (family background, 
social values of an individuaK etc.K 
and the macrosocial environment 
(labour market, educational system, 
career guidancel. 



Vretakou. V. 

() oxo>.ik6s r.TtayyeXuuTiKCJi; 
npooavaToA.l0^6^; ottiv EAXd5a 
[School vcx^iionai guidance in 
Greece) 

Editions Papazisi (in print) 

Tetteri. /; Skavdi, £>.; Rouseas, P : 

Koutsoukos, D. 



A£,ioX6ytioti too oxoXikou 
r.TraYYEXMaTiK'ou TrpooavatoXi- 
o^oO a7i6 Tou^; naOriT^s ttiq TpiiTis 
lu^vaoiou! AvdyKRi; wax 

TTpOOfiOKiF-C TOUQ. 



{Evaluation of careers education pro- 
grammes by third grade gymnasium 
students: needs and expectations!. 
Ministry of Education/pedagogical 
Institute lin printi 
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instituto Nacional de Empleo 
Condasa da Vanadito, 9 
E-28027 Madrid 
T«L: 408 24 27 



A. Ongoing research projects 



Name: The response of eduention 
systems to the challenge of youth 
unemployment: strategies adop* 
ted in Europe to mitigate the ef- 
fects of youth unemployment 
within eduiration systems. 
Author; Pedro Garcia. Francesc 
Institution: Universidad Nacionai 
de Educaci6n a Distancia (UNEDl 
Funding: Centro dc Investigacion y 
IXKumeniacion Hducanva i( IDE:i 

Name: The links between 
technical and vocational ediica-^ 
tion and the world of worlc a 
sociological analysis 
Author: Pablos Mesa, Antonio dc 
Institution: Universidad ( om 
plutense, Madrid 



Funding: C>ntro de Invesiigacion y 
Documcniaci6n Kducativa (C IDF) 

Name: Demand for univen»ity 
graduates in Asturias around the 
year ZOOO 

Author: E3lanco Sanchez, 
Baldomero 

Institution: University ot Oviedo 
Funding: C cnlrode Invcsiigaoon v 
DcK'umenlacion Fducaiiva K IDtif 

[he Petra programme includes 
c(X>perauve research, liach counirv 
had loch(X)se tour projects rciaiing to 
five subjects: 

1 national responses to the cvakJa 
lion of v(x;ational training needs: 
2. ineth(Kls of channelling trends in 



participation in vocational 
education: 
J. improving vcKaiional training 
programmes for youngsters leav- 
ing sc h(X)l with poor or no 
qualifications: 

4, improving the traming of trainers; 

5. improving the development of 
new vocaiional guidance models. 
Spain opted for subjects 1 , 2, 3 and 
4 rt.^fM.>nr>iblc pcrsofiS arc as 

Subject 3 

Don Miguel /ahal/a liera/ii. IX'par 
lamenio Didactico y Organizacion 
hscolar. F-acultad de F^ ilosofia y C ien 
cias de la f-ducacion. University of 
Santiago dc ('omix)siela. 
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Subject 4 

Rosa Maria GonzAlez Tirades, In 
stituto de Investigaci6n de Ciencias 
de la Educaciftn (ICE). Madrid. 
Polytechnic University. 



Subject 1 

Don Roberto Harrainz )nz41ez, 
Dcpartamcnto dc Sociologia y Cien* 
cias Politicas. Santiago dc Com 
postela University. 



Subject 2 

Don Manuel L6pcz Quero, Madrid 
Polytechnic University, Vice rector 
and Director of the Vocational 
Guidance and Information Centre. 



B. Published works 



Fornmcldn Profeslonal en alter* 
nancia. Ev«luAci6n de la ex-* 
periencia vasca, 

Dcpartamcnto de Educacibn, Univer 
sidades e Investigaci6n, 
Central Publications Service of the 
Basque Government. Bilbao. 1990. 
175 pp. iSBN 84-7542-760 X, 
Entry into working life. Transition 
from school to work. Train ^ 
ing/employment relationship. Alter- 
nating training. Instructors. Voca- 



tional teachers. Job requirements. 
Trainees, Statistical analysis. Sectoral 
training. Practical training. Pais 
Vasco, Spain. 

The knowledge and skills acquired by 
students at vocational training in- 
stitutions are compared with the 
needs of industry; an evaluation is 
made of collaboration between the 
education system and industry in the 
form of alternatmg training. The 
study is divided into three mam parts. 



following an introductory chapter 
describing the methodology used. 
The main body of the study concerns 
the viewpoints of the three groups 
covered: students, teachers working 
in training institutions and instruc- 
tors working in industry. A final 
chapter presents a comparative 
analysis of the three groups studied 
and an evaluation of the effects and 
potential of alternating training. The 
study covers the Basque country. 



Casal. J.; Masjuan, J.M.; Planas, J. 
La insercidn profesional y social 
de los J6vpaes. Los itiaerarios de 
(ransicidn entre los 14 y 25 alios* 

Instituit de Ciencics de l'Educaci6, 
Autonomous University of 
Barcelona, March 1989.45 pp. ISBN 
00348082. 

Entry into working life. Youth policy. 
Youth employment. Youth 
unemployment. Transition from 
school to work. Statistical analysis. 



Young people 16 25 years old, Educa 
tional dropout. T raining/employ ^ 
ment relationship. Catalufia. Spain. 
This is a preliminary report on an 
analysis of the routes taken by young 
people into working life and the pro 
bitins they face. For technical and 
budgetary reasons it is limited to 
Catalonia, but the results are likely to 
be valid for the rest of Spain. 
The methods used and the technical 
data collected during the study arc 



described. An initial chapter presents 
the findings on transition processes in 
the 14-19 age group, with distinctions 
made between young people of the ur- 
ban middle class and the industrial 
working class and between males and 
females. The second chapter focuses 
on the 20-25 age group: elements of 
transition and diversification of the 
processes of entry into working life. 



C asal. J ; Masjuan. J.M.: Planas, J. 
Kducaci6n e insercidn social de 
la!« mujeres y los hombres de 25 
anos: Estudio, vaiores, expec^^ 
tativas y modelos de insercidn. 
In: Re vista de Educacion, Madrid. 
No. 190/1989, Sep./Dec, pp. 
177 195. ISSN 0034-8082. 
Transition from school to work. En 
try into working lije. Statistical 
analysis Youn^ people 16 25 years 



old. Urban areas. Rural areas. Elduca 
tional levels. Youth, CataluAa. Spain 
A sociological study of the prtxesses 
of transition to adult life through the 
medium of statistics. It describes the 
methodology used and presents the 
results of a comparison oi the training 
routes followed by men and women 
aged 20 to 25 in different 
geographical areas (industrial belt, ur 
ban middle-class districts, rural 



areasl. A number of models of the 
transition toadult life are established, 
and data on the situation of 25 year 
olds, based on the ct)mbination of 
their employment, position, educa 
tion and domestic work, are 
presented. The study concludes with 
an indication of the young people's 
expectations as regards the achieve 
ment of their employment, family, 
social goals by the age of 30. 



C asa i Ballester, J 

¥A primer IJoc de Treball . Obser- 
vaciun.s sobre el pas de Tescola a 
la vida activa. 

In: Perspectiva Kscolar No. 137. 
September 1989. pp. 2 7. ISBN 
0210 2331. 



Transition from school to w ork En 
try into working life. Youth employ 
ment. Youth unemployment. IakqI 
government, Spain, 
.\ discussion of the changes affecting 
the traditional mcxlels for the transi 
tion from sch(»l to working life. Data 



on the integration of young people 
into working life and on the types of 
work thcv do are presented. 
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laformft Javentud en EspaAa 19SS 

Ministry of Social Affairs — Institute 
of Youth, Madrid. Institute of Youth 
1985, 360 pp, ISBN 84-85961-41.2. 
Youth, Youth employment. Youth 
unemployment Leisure, Demo- 
graphy. Statistical analysis. Family. 
Hours of work. Education and train- 
ing. Schooling, Young workers. 
Students. Culture. Spain. 



The report revises and updates infer* 
mation published four years ago. 
After analysing recent and predicted 
changes in the population of young 
people, the report considers the pro- 
cess by vhich they become indepen- 
dent of their family. The next chapter 
analyses how young people use their 
time and thus the structure of their 
daily life. It goes on to analyse the 



distribution of leisure time and in- 
volvement in cultural activities. Also 
covered are economic activity, 
academic work and domestic work. 
The appendices describe the 
methodology of the survey and the 
questionnaire used. 



centre 

Tour Europe CEDEX 07 
F-92080 Paris-la-D6fense 
Telephone (1) 47 78 13 50 

Research on the transition of 
young people to employment 
in France 




Human resources 

Jos^ Rose and Philippe Mcbaul, 
GREE (Groupe de Recherche sur 
TEducation et FEmpIoi), Faculty des 
Lcttres, 23 Boulevard Albert V\ BP 
3397, 5401 5 Nancy, Tel 83 96 53 56. 

Jean-C harles Lagree, CRIT (Cen 
trc de Recherches Interdisciplinaires 
sur !es Transformations &x:iaicsK 
Ircsco ilnstiiut de Recherches sur ies 
Societds ContemporainesK 39-61 rue 
Poiichel, 75017 Pans. Tel: 
4525 1025. 



Olivier Cj^nlland — Centre de 
Recherche Travail et Soci6td\ 
University of Paris IX Dauphine, 
Place du Mardchal de I^ttre de 
Ta&signy, 75775 Paris Cedex \(\ 
Tel.: 4505 14 10. 

C laude Oubar, l^stree 

I Laboratoire de Socioiogie du Travail, 
de rtducation et de I'Empioii, 
University of Liile I. 59655 
Viilcneuve d'Ascq Cedex, Tel.: 
20434343, 



IREP-D, Institut de Recherche 
Exononiique ei de PlanjficationI, 1 35, 
Cours Berrioi, BP 47X, F 38640 
Grenoble. 

Pirttenit Programme Inter 
di&ciplinaire dc Recherche sur la 
Technologic, le Travail, PEmploi et 
jes Modes de Vie, Conseil National 
des Recherches Scicntifiques 
(CNRS), 15, Quai Anatole Fra^;:e, 
75700 Pans, 
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^NFORMATICN SOURCES 



Bibliographical references 



Paul Bouffartigue, Jean-Charles 
Lagree, Jos^ Rose 

Jmncf dc l^emplol aux modes de 
vie: point de we sur an champ de 
recherche (Youth, from employ- 
ment to life styles: viewpoint on a 
field of research), in Formation 
EmploiMoie. 1989, pp. 63-78, ISSN 
07596340. 

Social sciences. Young people: 16 25 
years old. Entry into working life. 
Life styles. France, 
Covering the past i 0 years, this article 
is a review of French social science 
research on the employment and life 
styles of young people. It analyses the 
special features of this field of 
research and discusses the concept of 
youth and criticism of youth, the idea 
of entry into working life, its limita- 
tions and new research trends. 

Jean-Charles Lagree; Paula Lew-Fai 
(coordinators) 

Jennes et chAmenrs: cbAmage et 
recomposition sociale en France , 
en Italic et en Grande^Bretagne 

(Young people and the unemployed: 
unemployment and social recomposi 
tion in France, Italy and Britain). 
Paris: Presses du CNRS, 1989, 227 
pp., ISBN 2-87682-025-0 
Young people: 16-25 years old 
Unemployment. Sociology, Surxeys. 
Italy, United Kingdom, France, 
France. Italy and Britain have been 
hard hit by youth unemployment 
following the crises of the 1970s. The 



authors review trends in the three 
countries, citing statistics in support. 
They pinpoint specific features: rise in 
temporary employment, continua- 
tion of inequalities between the sexes, 
downgrading of diplomas and the ef 
fects on changing life styles, 

Lastree — Claude Dubar et ai 
L*antre jennesse: des Jeunes sans 
diplAme dans nn dispositif de 
socialisation fThe other youth: 
young people without qualifications 
in a socialization measure). 
Lille: Presses Universiiaires dc Lille. 
1987, 263 pp, 
ISBN 2-85939-329-6. 
Young people: 16-25 years old. Entry 
into working life. Employment pro- 
gramme. Nord Pas de- Calais, Sur 
vey. France. 

This research on a group of young 
unemployed people in Lille is based 
on the observation and evaluation of 
youth measures in the region from 
1982 to 1985 It is in three parts: 
analysis of successive measures from 
1 968 to 1 985 and their effects; social, 
scholastic and work itineraries; and 
training agencies and trainers. 

Grec — Philippe Mchaut et al 
La Transition prof essionnelle: les 
Jeanes de 16 i IS ans (The transi 
tion from school to work: young peo- 
ple aged 16 to 18). 
Paris: Harmattan. 1987, 198 pp , 
ISBN 2-85802-863 X. 



Young people: 16 25 years eld. Entry 
into working life. Employment pro- 
gramme. Lorraine, France. 
A team of research workers from the 
Groupc de Recherche sur TEducation 
et TEmploi has evaluated official 
policy on the integration of young 
people into working life. The analysis 
is based on observation of the 
measures taken by the authorities, in- 
cluding a study of agreements with 
employers on the provision of jobs, 
evaluation of both national and 
regional measures for the 1 6 to 1 9 age 
group. A list of regional evaluation 
reports is given in an annex. 

Alain Vulbeau 

Guide des politi<|nes de la 
jetinease: paysages, dispMltifi, 
riftrences [Guide to youth policies: 
the general scene, measures, 
references) 

Paris: Syros/ Alternatives, 1990, 179 
PP- 

ISBN 2 86738 460-5 
Youth policy. France, 
A thematic approach to the main 
public measures in support of young 
people, education, health, accom- 
modation, the law, employment, 
culture, leisure and social life. This 
guide gives particulars of objectives, 
resources, beneficiaries, diagnosis 
and the legal framework. It also 
covers local schemes and the principal 
Council of Europe and EEC 
measures. 
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1HITRANNG 
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Carrisbrook House 
Pembroke Road 
Dublin 4 

Telephone (01) 60 37 22 



A. Recent research reports 
School-leavers survey — Five years later 



A considerable amount of infonna- 
lion was gathered during the 1 980s on 
the early labour niarkct experience of 
school-leavers in Ireland, and the in- 
tegration of young people into work- 
ing life. Much of this information 
became available through the Depart- 
ment of Labour annual school-leavers 
survey. 

'The schooMeavers survey — Five 
years later' report, covers a group of 
about 2000 1981/82 schooMcavcrs 
who were surveyed firit in May 1 983 
one year after leaving school. They 
were re interviewed in 1984 and for 
the second time, together with an ad 
ditional 500 third level entrants, in 
1 987, five and a half years after they 
had left school. 

In 1987, 56% of the 1982 school- 
leavers were employed in Ireland, 
22% were living abroad, 15% were 
unemployed, 4% were unavailable 



for work and 3% were in full-time 
education. Thirty-six percent of those 
who left school with no educational 
qualifications were unemployed com- 
pared to 9% among those with Leav- 
ing Certificate or higher qualifi- 
cations. 

Among those employed in Ireland, 
the sectoral distribution indicated 
that both industry and distribution 
sectors provided most of the jobs. Dif- 
ferences existed in the occupational 
distribution of males and females 
caused partially, but not exclusively, 
by qualification-level differences. 

There was an increase among males 
working in non-manual jobs, such as 
public administration, since the last 
survey, particularly among the better 
qualified. For females, the 1 9£" 
survey showed little change from 
1 984, with the majority still 
employed in non-manual oc- 
cupations. 



There was a strong relationship bet- 
ween unemployment and qualifica- 
tion levels, with a much greater risk of 
unemployment among the lesser 
qualified school-leavers. 

The survey was commissioned by the 
Youth Employment Agency (now 
part of FAS) and was carried out by 
the Survey Unit of the Economic and 
Social Research Institute. The report 
presents the main results of the 
survey. Further, more detailed 
studies of certain aspects of the 
survey results are being conducted by 
the Economic and Social Research In 
stitutc (ESRI) Dublin 4. 



The 'SchooMea\ers survey — Five 
years later' report was produced by 
Sile Mullinof Planning and Research, 
FAS — the Training and Employ 
mcnt Authority, PO Box 456, 27/33 
Upper Baggot Street, Dublin 4. 
Telephone 685777. 



Report on the second year of Im- 
plementation of the social 
guarantee for yonng people 

(November 1987) Youtl* Employ 
men! Agency (now FAS) Box 456, 
Baggot Court, Dublin 4 



School' ieavers/T ransition from 
school io work/Training program- 
mes/Youth unemployment/Ireiand. 
This report contains the results of the 
Social Guarantee process over the 
12-month period to June 1987. From 



the results it is clear that the 
guarantee, in its second yc^ of opera- 
tion, achieved significant progress in 
terms of identifying and placing early 
school-leavers on programmes ap- 
propriate to their needs. 



First destinatloo of award reel* 
pients in higher education (1988) 

A report on the initial employment, 
further study and training patterns of 
ccrtificants, diolomates and 
graduates. The Higher Education 
Authority (October 1989), 21 Fitz 
William Square* Dublin 2. Available 



from Govern. nent Publications Sales 
Office. Molesworth Street Dublin 
Initial employment/Further educa 
lion/Initial training/School leaving/ 
Transition from school to work/ 
Ireland 

The report follows the initial careers 
of an estimated 95% of all recipients 



of educational awards which are con- 
ferred after completion of full-time 
studies. It should be emphasized that 
the results of the survey represent on- 
ly a snapshot picture of the initial 
labour market or training patterns of 
those leaving the Irish system of third 
level education. 
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of 



Economic status 
leavers, 19S7 

Results of a survey carried out in 
May/June 1 988 by the Department of 
Labour. Manpower PoHcy/Informa 
tion Section of the Department of 
Labour, Mcspil Road, Dublin 4 



Youth / School leaving / labour 
market / Transition from school to 
w ork / Career prospects / Ireland 
This report contains the mam results 
of the Department of Labour s survey 
of the career paths of second level 
school leavers from the 1 986 87 



school year. One year elapsed before 
conducting the survey in May/June 
1988 and allowed a more settled pic- 
ture to emerge in relation to school- 
leavers entering into the labour 
market or continuing in further 
education. 



Beyond school. European Com- 
manity action programnie on the 
transition off young people from 
education to working llffe 

The Irish Pilot Projects — Published 
by CDVEC Curriculum Develop 
mem Unit (1988), 28 Westland Row, 
Trinity College, Dublin 2 
Youth unemployment / Vocational 



training / Resolutions ^ Transition 
from school to working life / Reports 
Ireland 

The second action programme on 
transition from education to adult 
and working life was established 
under the terms of a resolution of the 
Council of the European Com 
munities and the Ministers for Educa 



lion meeting in July 1982. Anctwork 
of 30 projcctiv was formed of which 3 
were located m Ireland. This report is 
one of a number of publications pro- 
duced in the final year of the action 
programme and designed to broaden 
the base of panicipation in, and 
knowlegde of the interventions 
developed by the Irish projects. 



B. Journal articles 



'Tbc new woHker* younger and 
lower paid^ 

Cover story. Business andfmance. \ 1 
November 1988, pp. 10 13 
Publishers: Betenos Publications Ltd, 
50 Fitzwilliam Sq, Dublin I 



Employment / Education / Economy 
/ Labour / Economic policy / Young 
workers / Transition from school to 
work / Ireland 

This article discusses the trend, 
within the banking arena, the Gardai 



and Aer Lingus, towards recruiting 
younger beginners into employment 
at lower pay and lower academic stan- 
dards. The trend is seen from different 
viewpoints iu the article as a form of 
job creation or youth exploitation. 



* Wages, sex discrimination and 
the Irish labour market for young 
workers* 

Barry Reilly, University of Warwick 
The economic and social review. Vol. 
18, No 4, July 1987, pp. 271 305 



Economic and Social Studies, 

4 Burlington Rd, Dublin 4 

Wage structure / Sex discrimination / 

Labour / Young workers / Transition 

from school to work / Employment 

surveys / Ireland 



The purpose of this study is to analyse 
some of the determinants of wages at 
the individual level in the Irish youth 
labour market. The emphasis is or 
young workers using a data set de- 
rived from a national survey. 




By: 



!b 



PedaKugi^ch 
Centrum 

Berof pso nderw i j $k 
Bedrijfslevrn 



Verwersstraat 13-15 
Postbus 1585 

5200 BP *s-HrrlOKenbosch 
Telefoon (0 73) 12 40 II 



Ongoing research projects 



Instroomproject school veiiat em 
iitformatisrriitgsberoepeii 

[Preparing school leavers for com 
puter related jobs] (ISI) National pro 
ject management: S, Keep. C IBB 



^Centrum v(X)r dc liinovaiie van 
Berocpsonderwi's BedrijfslevenK 
Postbus 1585, f 00 BP \ Hertogen 
hosch.Tel 073 12401 L 
This proj' i, which was mit ted by 



the Ministries of hducation. Employ- 
ment and Economic Affairs, was con 
L erncd with the movement of school- 
leavers into computer-related jobs. It 
jnvolved the establishment and im- 
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plementalion of practical training 
courses for school leavers and young 
unemployed people with the aim of 
preparing them for lower and in 
termcdiatc- level jobs in the computer 
field. The project had four principal 
goals: 

1 . to meet the need for intermediate 
qualifications in the computer field; 

2. to counter youth unemployment; 

3. to promote equal opportunities, 
notably the advancement of women 
and girls; 

4. to strengthen the apprenticeship 
system. 

The project got under way in 
September 1985 with the first half- 
yearly take of course participants: 
the cigi h and last cohort joined in 
February 1989. National coordina- 
tion is the responsibility of the CIBB 
and Ecabo, the national body con- 
cerned witk'* apprentice training in 
bookkeeping and administration; 
Ecabo is specifically responsible for 



course content, materials and ex 
arainations. 

The following courses have been 
offered: 

in 1985: Assistant. microcompu 
ters; Applications pro- 
grammer, Basic or Cobol 

in 1987: Applicatic is programmer. 

Pasc' \ Assistant, manage- 
ment logistics; Assistant, 
industrial computerization 

The enrolment target was 1 5 000; in 
the event 14 730 participants receiv- 
ed training. 

The goal of 50% female participation 
was not achieved; only 27.4% of 
course participants were female. 
The proportion of participants who 
left without completing the course 
was 12.9%. 

The main findings regarding employ- 
ment are as follows: 

■ 70-80% of participants have found 
paid jobs, in almost all cases f ull timc; 



■ most were able to begin work im- 
mediately; 

■ over 80% are working in industry, 
one in five through an agency. A 
quarter found employment in the 
firm where they received work ex- 
perience; 

■ 60% are in small or medium-sized 
enterprises; 

■ the employment prospects of 
female course participants are better 
than those of their male counterparts; 

■ relatively more girls make use of 
peripheral hardware at work, carry* 
ing out fewer specific computer tasks 
than boys. Boys are more likely to be 
involved in programming. 

The final report on the project is due 
for publication in June 1990. The 
courses are being continued in the 
Online project in the regular appren- 
ticeship framework (Online, ta an 
acronym meaning: apprenticeship 
development — computer courses — 
Ecabot. 



BedriJfisUikgewiJs overleg onder* 
wlJs-bedrijfslcYeii (ll€>OB> 

[Sectoral consultations between 
education and industry] 
CIBB, R.P.M. van Mechclcn. 
Postbus 1585, NL 5200 BP 's Her- 
togenbosch. Tel. 073 12401 K Fax 
073 123425. 

SLO, J.G.M, Mistratc Ha^rhuis, 
Postbus 204K NL-7500 CA 
Enschede. Tel. 053 840393, Fax 053 
307692. 



Over the next few years the courses 
which constitute intermediate 
(post 16) vocational education will be 
geared more closely to the needs of 
the labour market. This is expected to 
be the result of the sectoral consulu- 
tions between education and industry 
(BOOB) initiated in 1985 foUowing 
discussions involving government, 
both sides of industry and the world 
of education. One of the conclusions 
reached in the course of those discus- 



sions was that organized industry 
should have joint responsibility for 
vocational education from the start. 
One effect will be that youngsters will 
be better prepared for their entry into 
employment, thus facilitating transi- 
tion and reducing youth unemploy- 
ment. 



OOVO worklnt sroup 

The conclusio.iS reached in the 
discussions were considered by the 
Secondary Education Co'^.sultative 
Commitee (OOVO). a body which ad- 
vises the Minister of Education. An 
OOVO based working group which 
began work in 1 987 has since produc 
ed a document listing the ocrupa 
tional sectors in which consul ^tive 
bodies are needed, together with a 
paper setting out the criteria which 



such bodies must meet to be eligible 
for recognition and funding. Con 
sultative bodies currently exist in the 
following areas: 
retailing 

hotel and catering 
civil engineering 
(XJnstruction 
electrical trades 
installation technology 
process icci nology 
vehicle technology 



hairdressing and beauty treatment 

sports and movement 

graphics - ^ 

painting/window-dressing 

tourism and leisure 

bookkeeping and administration 

labour affairs and personnel policy 

health and welfare 

fashion and clothing 

maritime 

banking 



Functions of the BOOB working 
groups 

The consultative b<xlies' functions 
are: 

1. to develop ^.v)posals and recom- 
mendations aimed at helpmg traming 
to meet industry s needs; 



2. to monitor and list trainint^ needs, 

3. in particular, to develop training 
profiles on the basis of occupational 
profiles; 

4. to maintain occupational profiles 
( = training targets) by collecting rele- 
vant qualitative and quantitative 
data. 



Scope and composition 

The consultations focus principally 
on full-time vcxrational education. 
The composition of the consultative 
bodies is based on parity (equal 
representation) between educational 
organizations and industry. 
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Research organizations 



Co-'**^'^- Btnini cndcrwijt nr- 
b«ld rUnitelte (COA RUndelta) 

[Rhine Delta Contact Centre for 
Education an<i Employment) 
Project: Work familiarization for 
young people 

PX.J.M. Schings, J. J, Rutjes. COA- 
Rijndclta, Postbus 21813, 3001 A V 
Rotterdam. Tel. 010 433 1744. 

This projw t, which forms part of the 
second Community action pro- 
pramme. Transition II, was launched 
in 1983. Its aim is to improve young 
people *s preparation for the transition 
from school to work and adult hfc. An 
important project theme has been the 
development of a transferable pro- 
gramme. 

The work familiarization program- 
mes arc designed to enable trainees to 
gain an understanding of cmpioy- 
ment and labour relations by acquir- 
ing knowledge and experience in a 
fim or other institution. The pro- 
grammes comprise: 

■ a preparatory period, 

■ an outof'School work week. 



■ an in-school period during which 
work experience can bf digested. 
A number of studies have been car- 
ried out as part of the project: 

1 . a study of early school-leavers, 

2. a study of firm's perceptions of the 
project and into the quality of the 
work-experience placements offered, 

3. a study of participants* aspirations 
and appreciation of the project, 

Ors^nlMtie voor stnitegisch 
arbeidamarklondenoek (OSA) 

[Strategic labour-market research 
organization] 

Sectoral training policies in the metal 
and electrical industries: develop- 
ment and structure 
Study carried out by B. HOvels, I, 
Geurts and J. van Wei of the Institute 
of AppUed Social Science. 
The importance of sectoral training 
policies has increasingly been 
recognized* thanks in part to rising 
youth unemployment, the dwindling 
supply of training places and jobs and 
concern about industry's future needs 
for trained personnel. Considerable 



effort: J^re being made to gear 
mainstream education to industry s 
changing qualitative and quantitiitive 
needs with a view to improving the 
match between training and 
employment. 

The OSA has looked at ways of 
achieving this goal through a strategy 
of flexibility^ the underlying asiump- 
tion being that intermediate training 
facilities (all types of job-related train* 
ing between mainstream vocational 
education and the labour market) are 
a more effective and efficient 
response to changes in employment 
than changes to mainstream educa* 
tion itself. Improving the relationship 
between education and employment 
requires the coordination of three 
systems: mainstream vocational 
education, intermediate training 
facilities and the world of employ- 
ment. Organizational preconditions 
include regular contacts between 
education, industry and government 
:.id some decentralization of public 
policy on vocational education and 
training. 





MINISTtmO DO EMPREGO 
E DA SEGURANQA SOCIAL 
Sarvl90 de Informa^io 
Ci^ntif ica • TAcnica 
Pra^i da Londr«t, 2-1.* andar 
P 1091 llaboa Codax 
Tal. $9 66 26 



The workforce of a nation must con 
tain vounR employees to ensure its 
development in the future. Voca- 
tional colleges were introduced iv 
January 1989 (Decree Law 26/89) 
with the object of providing younr 
people who have had nine year^ 
education with vocational qualifica- 
tions to assist them to enter the world 
of work and obtain apprenticeships, 
especially in the new pre-appren- 



ticeship system, which gives young 
people who have not completed com 
pulsory education an opportunity ol 
preparing for working life. These cor; 
ditions, which are necessary to 
facilitate their entry into working life, 
rm one of the essential elements of 
\t vocational training and employ 
ment policy in Portugal. With this ob 
jective in rn^nd a number of measures 
are being implemented: their results. 



although satisfactory, only partly 
resolve the problems of youth 
employment. 

The Government is therefore 
endeavouring to find new approaches 
and new solutions, both at home and 
at Community leveK and taking part 
in Community programmes in this 
field. 
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Policies adopted at national level 

Programmes for young people entering woridng life 



The three year yonth lemporary 
employment protnunme (OTJ) 
(Council of Ministers Resolution No 
16/86 of 6 February) indicated the 
need for a programme to enable a 
higher proportion of young people to 
enter working life. This was the pro* 
gramme tvr the introdoctlon of 
yoosg people into working life 
(Ijovip) (SEEFP Communicatior 
6/89 of 23 February), the object ot 
which was to prepare young people to 
adapt more easily to work activities 
and to provide cmptoyers with 
workers with vocational qualifi- 
cations. 

Young unemployed workers will be 
able to take part in the Ijovip pro- 
gramme. They must be registered at 
employment centres, and priority will 
be given to those who are aged bet- 
ween 1 8 and 25 at the time the pro- 
gramme begins, have left the official 
education system and are seeking 
their first employment. 



Private non-profit making enterprises 
and enterprises which show an in- 
terest and comply with the conditions 
of participations, i e, that they pro- 
pose to take on some or all the young 
people who have served apprcn- 
ticeshipf in their organizations, may 
benefit from the programme. 

As a result of a cooperation agree- 
ment between the Institute of 
Employment and Vocational Train- 
ing (lEFP) and the enterprises con- 
cerned, in addition to an appren- 
ticeship period in an enterprise in the 
initial stage, the programme provides 
young people with theoretical and 
practical training for a minimum of 
100 hours. 

From the start and throughout the 
programme a young trainee is paid a 
monthly grant equivalent to the 
minimum national wage for the ac- 
tivity concerned. 



The relationship between a young 
person and an enterprise will be sub- 
ject to an apprenticeship contract to 
be drawn up according to a model 
defined by the lEFP, which will meet 
at least 75% of the costs of the pro- 
gramme. 

The seminar held on 20 November 
1989 to assess the Ijovip progranune, 
during which the aspects of the pro- 
gramme it was intended to improve 
were presented, was a great success. 

These measures included the in- 
troduction of the yonng technkrlnna 
for indnstry project t whi^h was 
sponsored by LNETI, L\PMEh 
lEFP and the Office of the Ministry 
of Youth. This is basically a training 
project for the holders of diplomas 
and the baccalaureate entering work- 
ing iife, bui It has the equally impor- 
tant objective of making up for the 
shortage of trained employees in in- 
dustry. 



Employment opportunities bureaux — GASP 



The principal objective of the 
employment opportunities 
bnrennx, which were set up under an 
agreement between the Ministry of 
Youth and students' associations of 
various universities, is to create op- 
portunities for employment and ap- 
prenticeship and to consolidate the 
theoretical knowledge of newly 
qualified students by putting it into 
practice. 



Eleven employment opportunities 
bureaux have been formed since 
1988. They have improved the link 
between schools and enterprises by 
providing activities which enable 
young people to enter working life. 
The bureaux are to l^e found in 
•students' associations of the Univer- 
sities of Minho, Evora, Oporto 
(Engineering College, faculties of 
engineering, medicine, pharmacy. 



psychology and education science, 
law, economics and science), the 
Academic Association of Coimbra 
and the students* associations of the 
Universities of TrAsos Montes and 
Aveiro. 



Careers Office (OEVA) 



The Careers Office for young people 
was set up by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Ministry of Employment 
and Social Security with the following 
objectives: 

(a) to obtain detailed up to-date infor- 
mation on the entry of young people 
into working life, particularly in 
respect of the relationship between 
training received and qualification re 
quired for access to employment and 
development of a vocatirnal career; 



(b) to study the effect of the education 
reforms; 

(c) to establish a study and investiga- 
tion programme to contribute 
towards an understandmg of the 
situations under discussion. 

To this end, a survey was carried out 
on young people who had received 
training in the various training 
systems and on the firms thai had 
employed them. 



The following information was ob- 
tained after processing the results of 

the surveys: 

■ students' opinions on the contents 
of the programmes and the function- 
ing of the educational establishments; 

■ the form of access to first employ- 
ment and its appropriateness to the 
training received; 
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■ the training received after initial 
training and the studies undertaken, 
their duration and the level achieved; 

■ vocational aiid geographical 
mobility in the first years of working 
life: 

■ wages and working conditions: 

■ the content of training and 
employment, 

■ the competition between different 
training systems for the same job. 

Studies to be undertaken on the basis 
of this information will help to: 

la) enable qualifications acquired to 
be compared with qualifications re 



quired, thiis assisting in the prepara 
lion of curricula and the establish- 
ment of a catalogue of certificate 
levels: 

(b) improve information needed for 
education and vocational 
counselling; 

ic) assess the effect of education 
reforms on quality and assist the 
departments and decision making 
centres in the reformulation of the 
education and employment policies. 

OEVA has also been responsible for 
surveys of students who leave the 
education system aftei the ninth year, 
students who leave after the 12th 
year, holders of certificates for voca* 
tional courses and technical voca 



tional courses, holders of agricultural 
college diplomas and all trainees from 
direct and participative management 
centres nine months after the comple- 
tion of training. 

Two surveys < 3 currently being 
undertaken, one of certificate holders 
from the 1988 apprenticeship system 
and the other of enterprises which 
took on graduates of vocational train- 
mg courses. 

The general conclusion drawn from 
the surveys so far carried out is that 
young people who attended voca- 
tional training courses, either in or 
outside the system, entered working 
life sooner and better equipped than 
those who left the education system 
with only general training. 



Community policy — Portugal and 
the Petra programme 



The social dimension of the 1992 
single market depends largely on the 
skill level of qualification of its human 
resources. 

It is recognized that, as a result of the 
low standards of education and train 
ing in the country, Portugal has cer 
uin disadvantages in this field. It is 
therefore important to make use of 
the opportunities offered by the Petra 
programme, which in Portugal's case 
will: 

1 . lead to the implementation of pro 
jects which help to resolve basic ques 
tions relating to education and initial 
vocational training, such as the im 



provement of the quality of training 
(improvement of programme con- 
tents, teaching materials, equipment 
and trainersK the assessment and cer- 
tification of training, improvement of 
itineraries and elimination of barriers 
between different training systems 

2. ensure that priority is given to pro- 
jects in disadvantaged areas where 
little training is available and to pro- 
jects for disadvantaged young people 

3. prevent projects from being 
fragmented, dispersed or selective, 
terminating after two years' par- 
ticipation in the programme, and en- 
sure that priority is given to projects 



which are innovative and tend to 
have a multiplier effect 

4. result in close links being maintain- 
ed with other national and Communi- 
ty programmes, particularly those of 
the ESF, with a view to designing a 
policy of integrated training which 
will enable potentials to be maximiz- 
ed and avoid duplication or wastage 
of resources. 

These objectives can be achieved pro- 
vided that national priorities in the 
education/vocational training field 
are linked to Community policies. 
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Young people of today are faced with 
an increasingly long period between 
leaving school and entry into working 
life. The lack of vocational training is 
the reason for much of the unemploy- 
ment among the young. Education 
and training are vital factors for the 
preparation of youth for the future. 
The training-employment relation 
ship is very complex. The Careers Of 



fice iOEVA) endeavours to improve 
understanding of this relationship. 
This publication presents the findings 
of an OEVA survey of the entry into 
working life of young people who left 
school after the ninth year 
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Figueiredo, Isaura 
OTJ/SS ~ ProtraniA luidoiud in- 
tcgroa mala de 23 mil Jovemi 
UslNNiy Emprego c FonmafAot 
lEFP, No 10, 1990, pp. C5-70 
Entry Into working life. Youth 
employment. Labour market 
Portugal 

The aim of the OTJ/88 programme 
(Resolution of the Council of 



Ministers, No 4/88 of 2 February — 
First series) was (as was the 1 987 pro- 
gramme) to place young people (1 8 to 
25) in direct contact with the world of 
work, thus giving them experience 
with a view to their entry into work- 
ing life. The programme was divided 
into three stages with activities in 
various fields. It culminated with a 
project designed to assess the results 
of the different aspects of the pro- 



gramme. To this end, the project 
documents approved were used with 
two surveys, conducted immediately 
after the programme, of the enter- 
prises and young people involved. 
The findings are presented in this 
article. 



Coelho, M. Teresa; Florencio, Carlos 
Borges 

Jovens pan a Eiiropa: itma ex- 
periCncia — Jovens t^cnicos para 
a loddstria 

Entry into working life. Training 
employment relationship. Youth, In- 
dustrial training. Training policy, 
Portugal, 



The training programme, which was 
designed as part of the specific in 
dustrial development programme for 
Portugal (Pedip), includes measures 
geared to the training of young people 
and their entry into working life. One 
of the most significant is the young 
technicians for industry project. This 
brochure explains the project. 



presents the results so far and 
describes the most important aspects 
of a comparative analysis of the 
results. Finally, and of the utmost im- 
portance for an assessment of the pro- 
ject, it gives conclusions from the 
angle of both the enterprises and the 
young people. 



Felix, Ant6nio Bag&o 
loterveiiffto do SecretArio de 
Estado do Emprego c Forma^fto 
ProltasloBAl, Dr. Aiit6nio Bag^o 
Ftlix no encerramento do 
semintrio de avmlla^o do Pro- 
grama dc Fonnafio de Jovens na 
Vida Proflssloanl — IJovip. 
Lisbon, SEEFP* 1999* 6 pp* 
Entry into working life. Youth. 
Training policy. Training-employ- 
ment relationship, Portugal, 



The author enumerates some impor- 
tant features of the vocational train- 
ing policy, especially aspects of initial 
and continuing training, appren- 
ticeship and vocational colleges* the 
education and vocational training 
system, the training of salaried staff, 
etc. The publication stresses the im- 
portance of investin ; in the voca- 
tional training of young people and 
refers to programmes for the promo- 
tion of the employment and voca- 



tional training of young people seek- 
ing their first jobs, including the pro- 
gramme for the entry of young people 
into working life (Ijovip). Finally, a 
number of aspects to be introduced in 
the near future to improve the youth 
vocational training policies are 
discussed. 
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A. Govenunent initiatives 



Government educational reforms 
and initiatives mean that schools are 
inc; ;:asingly seeking assistance from 
industry. Changes to the examination 
system and to the school curriculum 
also lead schools towards employers 
for help with work -oriented projects. 
Chani^es to the way in which schools 
are managed include a requirement 
on governing bodies to co-opi 



business representatives. At the same 
time, two of the Government's 
measures to help regenerate the inner 
cities — Compacts and City Tech- 
nology Colleges — depend on 
employer support. 

It is government policy that all pupils 
aged 15 and over should have 12 
weeks* work experience. This policy is 



covered by the Education (Work Ex- 
perience) Act 1973. Work experience 
is an important part of the Technical 
and Vocational Education Initiative 
(TVEI) which began in 1983. By 1992 
it is hoped that the TVEI will cover all 
pupils. 



Compacts 



Compacts are agreements between 
employers and local schools in which 
a commitment is made to provide jobs 
with training, or training which leads 
to a job, to pupils who have achieved 
a minimum standard. In practice, the 



employers commitment often falls 
short of guaranteeing jobs for pupils. 

The Compact operates under the 
auspices of the new Training and 
Enterprise Councils (TECsk which 



are currently taking over the youth 
training programmes. TECs are to be 
given funding to establish Compacts 
in every urban programme area, tak* 
ing the total to 60. 



City Technology Colleges 



In October 1986 the government set 
out its proposals to establish a net- 
work of City Technology CcMeges 
(CTCs) within urban areas. These are 
to be financed jointly by industry and 



the Department of Education and 
Science, and will be run outside the 
scope of local education authorities. 
The objective of CTCs is to widen the 
choice of schools available by pro- 



viding a secondary education with a 
strong technological element. It is 
hoped to establish 20 colleges by 
1991. 



B. Recent journal articles 



Major YTS changes ahead. In: 
Tniniagi jmoiTOWf March 1989, 
p. 15 (2 pages) 

TIexing YTS, is a new term surroun 
ding the Youth Training Scheme 



I YTS). This article attempts to 
distinguish between the ad- 
ministtative flexibilities and the con- 
tent flexibilities that are being pro 
posed, looks at t : reasons for these 



developments, speculates on the im- 
plications for Fchcmes operating in 
areas with the early TECs and makes 
suggestionsfor further action by VTS 
managers. 
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DIckiiisoa, M* ; Erbcn M . : Yoyns 
adiiltix The nadire of work aod 
vocatiofuU prepantioo. In: /our- 
nmi of hMMtber mod higher edmcm- 
iloa U (1) April 1989, p. 46 (9 
pft«es) 

The problems of young adults, 
especially in the 16- 19 age group, 
finding work has been characterized 
by various vocational preparation 
schemes — the most well known 
amongst them being the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme (YTS). This article ex- 
amines some of the essential and 
often under theorized features 
characterizing the debate on 
unemployment. It examines popular 
current attitudes to work, comments 
on the changing ideologies of work, 
and a consideration of Basil Bcrn- 
stien's work on the classification of 
work and its relevance as an ex- 
planatory framework for examining 
contradictions and problems in cur- 
rent attitudes to work and schemes to 
prepare young people for work. 
Incomes Data Services Ltd; In- 
dustry links with sch«>ois: Study 
456, April 1990 

This study examines the main ways in 
which employers can work with 



schools — Compacts, work ex- 
perience, work shadowing, teacher 
placement and City Technology 
Colleges. 

Jones, A. : The real minis of TVEI. 
In: Educmiion 173 (IS), 14 April 
19S9, p. 351 (2 pases) 

Training and Vocational Education 
Initiative (TVEI) has now been run- 
ning for six years and by 1 992 some 2 
million students will be directly in- 
nuenccd by TVEI. The aims of TVEI 
are to equip young people with the 
knowledge, skills, competencies, 
qualifications and attitudes wNich 
they will need at work in a rapidly 
changing highly technological socie 
ly. This article looks at a change of 
emphasis in the TVEI programme 
which focuses it even more closely on 
the world of work. 
Jones t A*: Compacts: Eariy signs 
of success* In: Trmining iomor* 
row December/January 1990, p* 
25 (3 pages) 

Compacts were launched in March 
1988. Since then education and in 
dustry in Britain have had not just the 
incentive, but the means, to draw 
closer together and forge mutually 
beneficial partnerships. However the 



benefit has been noticed most in the 
inner city schools, who can now steer 
their pupils towards tangible jobs 
with training and real career oppor- 
tunities. 

Lioyd'^ones t H . : Tailor made for 
TECs. In: Trmiaiag tomorrow* 
December/January 19S9, p. 5 (2 
pages) 

This article is an attempt, based on 
limited information, to explore the 
likely formal arrangements for train- 
ing in England and Wales in the early 
1 990s, it also looks at the implications 
for those running, or working for. 
schemes presently funded through 
YTS. 

Training Agency: Training in Bri- 
tain: A stndy of finding, activity 
and attitudes. HMSO — London 
(99 pages) 

Training in Britain' is a wide-ranging 
study of vocational education and 
training in Britain. The main focus is 
on funding, activity and attitudes, but 
a number of other topics are also 
covered. The study provides the most 
comprehensive survey yet available 
of this important part of the country's 
economic and social life. 



C. Useful addresses 



Careers Researcli and Advisory 
Centre (CRAC) 

Sherator House. Castle Park, C am- 
bridge, CB3 OAX; Tel. 0223 460277. 

CRAC provides courses for teachers 
and industrialists. It also offers two 
day programmes called insight into 
industry' for secondary school pupils 
in which local industry participates. 



Mlni«Enterprise in Sctiooisj^ 
Project 

Centre for Uducation and Industry, 
University of Warwick. WestwcxxJ. 
Coventry, CV4 7AL; Tel. 0203 
523951. 



This project, formed in 1986, en^ 
courages secondary schools to offer 
mini-enterprise' activities to their 
pupils. These generally involve star 
ting up and running a small business 
or cooperative. 

National Institute for Careers 
Education and Counselling 

Hertford Campus, Balls Park, Hert- 
ford SGI 3 80F; Tel. 0992 558451. 

A joint activity ot CRAL and Hat 
field Polytechnic. Its aim is to 
enhance the quality of guidance prac 
lice in educational institutions and in 
work and community settings, 
through staff development, organiza 
lion development. curriculum 



development and research. Guidance 
is defined as comprising a range of 
processes designed to enable in- 
dividuals to make informed choices 
and transitions related to their per- 
sonal, educational and career 
development. 

Project Trident 

The Trident Trust. The Brewery, 91 
Brick Lane. Lontion El 60N; Tel. 
071 375 0245. 

The project is a charitable trust which 
operates work experience program- 
mes in a number of areas. Young peo- 
ple who complete work experience, 
demonstrate community involve 
ment and fulfil a personal challenge, 
can be awarded a Trident certificate. 
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School Cunriculum Industry 
Partnership (SCIP) 

SCIP Centre, Whiielands College, 
RIHE, West Hill, London. SW15 
3SN; Tel. 081 780 2570. 



Formed in 1978, SCIP gathers infer- 
mation on curriculum developments 
across a range of schools/industry ac 
tivitics. It publishes books, working 
papers and SCIP News, as well as hav 



mg a network of LEA based coor- 
dinators. 

Voung Enterprise 

Ewert Place, Summertown, Oxford, 
OX2 7BZ; Tel. 0865 311180, 

Young Enierpi ise is a national educa 
tion and industry partnership found 
ed in 1963. It provides practical 
business experience for young people 



at school or college. Participants 
establish and run their own companies. 

Department of Education & Science 

Elizabeth House 

York Road 

London SEl 7PH 

UK 

Training Agency 
Moorfoot 
Sheffield SI 4P0 
UK 
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the 1992 obiective 
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